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THE PHILADELPHIA FIRE. 


Wr give on our first page an illustration of the , 


great fire in Philadelphia on the morning of Jan. 


14, by which Carpwetx’s magnificent jewelry. 
- establishment at 902 Chestnut Street was com- 
- pletely destroyed. 


‘The building was thorough- 
lv gutted by the flames, and all the stock was 
lost. “It is supposed that the fire originated in 
an attempt by burglars to blow up the safes, as 
joud explosions were heard a short time before 
the alarm was given. 

The building is valued at about $100,000. 
‘The loss must be immense. The Messrs. CaLp- 
AVELL were among the foremost in their line of 
imsiness in the country, and their stock at this 
time was very heavy. ‘The diamonds and other 
precious stones are secured at night in the safes 
of the establishment; but the watches, silver- 
ware, and the bulk of the jewelry remained ex- 
posed, and consequently a prey to the flames. 
Not only were these precious goods in the store, 
but there were also statuary, bronzes, rare paint- 
ings, and articles of virtu and bijouterie of end- 
less variety and value. : 

After the lapse of three hours the floors fell in 
with a tremendous crash. ‘The flames extended 
to the adjoining building and endangered the 
Continental Hotel. The entire loss is estimated 


nearly $1,000,000. 
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MONEY IN POLITICS. 


“A hope that the House of Representatives 
will perceive that the summary repeal 
of the Tenure-of-Office law makes the passage 
of the Civil fice bill all the more necessary. 
But, whetherpassed or rejected, it is to be hoped 
that it will be thought worthy of some consider- 
ation. There were those, indeed, who thought 
that so grave a principle as that involved in 
the tenure bill deserved some reflection.” But 
we believe it was General BuTLer who relieved 
the House of all trouble by cheerily announcing 
that every body’s mind was made up, and that 
time would be saved by an immediate repeal. 
Is every body’s mind made up, also, upon the 
needlessness of the Civil Service bill? -In oth- 
er words, is it to be conceded without further 
struggle that the civil service of this country is 
to' be a’ system of mingled incompetency and 
corruption 

, The kind of opposition to Mr. JencKEs’s bill 
which has thus far been develuped is scarcely 
worthy serious attention. ‘The assertion that 
it establishes an aristocracy is so ludicrous as 
to be almost unintelligible. ‘To bring it at once 
to its logical result, we should like to know if 
the chore-women who sweep and wash the’ pub- 
li¢ department buildings are an aristocracy if 
shey are not removed with every administra- 
tion? Presumptively, they are hired because 
they are capable of doing the work, and are re- 
tained until their incapacity or dishonesty ap- 
pears. Now Mr. Jencxes’s bill invites every 
body in the country who thinks he can discharge 


. the routine duties of a clerkship to submit him- 


self to a ‘proper examination, and those who are 
found most competent, and who are unquestion- 
ably honest, are to be selected. Do they form 
an aristocracy if they are not turned out at the 
end of two or four years? Their tenure is good 
character and behavior. Is that aristocratic ? 
If it be, it is nevertheless constitutional, for it 
is precisely the tenure of the Judges of the 
United States Courts. An aristocratic system 
in this country is a system which is not amena- 
ble tothe people. But no such system is pro- 
posed. What the people want in the public 
service is fitness and integrity, and when those 
fail the Jenckes bill provides that the incum- 
bents shali be removed. It is, in fact, a bill 
which the people ought to adopt for the very 
purpos¢ of securing the qualities that are indis- 
pensable in the public service. , 

The present system, as we said, is one of 
mingled imcompetency and corruption. Is that 
less to be feared in its influence upon free insti- 
tutions than one which secures capacity and 
honesty? The appalling and immediate peril 
of the country is the fact that money is coming 
to be the sole political power. Legislatures 
sre notorionsly supposed to be for sale. ‘The 
most insulting offers are made to members. 
Why are thay made, and whi is the supposition 
universal, decoy becanse of a general knowl- 
edge of corruption? The experience of every 
man familiar with politics informs him that ev- 
ery candidate for almost every office must pay 
his way, _ Every where and in every manner 
the fact appears.” Even judges are openly 
charged with venality. The administration of 
what is called law in parts of the country is 
notoriously a system of corrupt intrigne. Nom- 
inations to the highest offices are allotted by 
managers to men of known wealth, so that if a 
proper and honest candidate be also rich it is 
charged by his opponents, as of course, that he 
is nominated because of his money. <A Legis- 
lature is to elect a Senator, and it is announced 
on all sides, and nobody seems to feel sure 
enough to deny it, that the election will be de- 
cided by money only. It is not necessarily that 
the candidates themselves are supposed person- 


- ally to buy votes, but it generally appears that 


-g month before the election. 


,came the description of the recognized method 
“of supplying the public service, it revealed a 


| at which he was one of the chief candidates, 


‘of the issue of false naturalization papers was 
| perfectly ascertained. But the Governor, be-- 


‘in that renowned school of political morality, 


| any investigation, and have immediately print- 


somebody fur some purpose controls sufficient 
money ; and the idea that a candidate is elected 
merely because of his general fitness is rapidly 
disappearing from the public mind. 

With office which is thus bought in secret, 
if not in open market, goes the patronage, or 
the civil service. It is distributed by the suc- 
cessful aspirant, as the reward of zeal, to his 
henchmen. A man once gravely urged as his 
credentials to a considerable office that he had 
done more dirty work for the party than any 
man in the district. Upon the present system 
he was entitled to his reward. It is an inverse 
serie. The deeper a man has plunged during 
the canvass the higher should be his office after 
the electign. ‘This is the secret of the doctrine 
of ‘‘claims” upon the party. Here is a man 
who fetched and carried by night and day. for 
The patriotic 
spectator saw with pride this proof of lingering 
public virtue. The day after the election the 
diligent workman writes that he has decided to 
apply for the office of assessor of the revenue, 
upon which appointment he trusts his claims 
are sufficiently evident. 

When the famous phrase of a Democratic pol- 
itician, ** To the victors belong the spoils,” be~ 


fatal demoralization of our politics, The pub- 
lic indifference has now enslaved us to that 
method, and it will not be without a struggle 
that’its chains will be broken. But unless the 
power of money in our politics can be checked 
and lessened the end is sure. To check that 
power the Civil Service bill opens the way. By 
its passage Congress has the power of diminish- , 
ing the vast corruption which is engulfing the 
Government. Let the people resolve to take 
their service into their own hands, and not leave 
it under the name of patronage, which is the 
synonym of corruption, in the hands of utterly - 
venal men. : 


THE ELECTION FRAUDS. 

No committee could be engaged in a more 
important investigation than that which is look- 
ing into the frauds at fhe election in New York. 
Governor HorrMan, on the eve of the election 


denounced the charges of fraud as gross and 
unfounded. Yet, at that very time, the fact 


longing to a party and intimately associating 
with party chiefs to whom frauds and irregular- 
ities at elections were unknown, could not bring 
himself to believe that any men.could be base 
enough to cheat at the polls, although, ap- 
parently without difficulty, heeconcluded that 
some men were base enough to charge such an 
intention. 

It is the misfortune of Governor Horrman, 
as a practical politician, that his party training 


Tammany Hall, has given him too rosy a view 

of human nature. He believes every body to 

be as honest.as the politicians who surround 

him—if they are inclined to vote the Democrat- 

ic ticket. Most men, with as much experience | 
of New York political life as the Governor has 

had, might have entertained the opinion that,. . 
under the circumstances, fraud was possible. 
But cheating at an election in which Judge 
M‘Cuny naturalized forty thousand persons in 
twenty-one days, and turned out citizens at the 
rate of two per minute, and at which Mr. W1LL- 
1am M. Tweep and Mr. Peter B. Sweeny 
were the chief managers, was not to be thought 
of. And if any body had suggested to Mayor 
HofFrMan that two hundred persons would sleep 
the night before the election in Jackson Hall, a 
resort owned by Sheriff O’Brien, and descend 
thence to the polls to vote the next day, the 
virtuous magistrate would doubtless have re- 
pelled the charge as a wicked device of the ad- 
versary ; arfd if the two hundred did descend 
and vote to change the Mayor into a Governor, 
the organ of his party would have sneered at 


ed in large type an account of adulteration in 
coffee, and the number of deaths in Massachu- 
setts alms-houses ; adulteration of the franchise 
and the death of the elective system, it would 
seem, being of no importance in the judgment 
of a party newspaper. - 
Of course Governor Horrman will denounce 
as a gross and unfounded charge of his adver- 
saries the statement that his trusty coadjutor, 
Mr. Sheriff O’Brien, the host of Jackson 
Hall, packed the hall of the United States 
Court - House, where the Committee was sit- 
ting, with shoulder-hitters and disciples of the 
Governor’s political friend, the Honorable Joun 
MorRissEY, to prevent a passage through the 
hall—a crowd of gentlemen who were removed 
by the police at the request of the United States 
Marshal. He will also treat with lofty contempt | 
the assertion that tens of thousands of votes were 
cast by repeaters. His Excellency with his most 
virtuous air will demand if ever such a thing as 
repeating was heard of in the city of New York ; 
and, if it has been, whether it has not always 
been upon the part of those rascally Republic- 
ans, who, not content with vague surmises about 
a BaRNARD, have even carped at a M‘Conn. Is 


| Spaniards claim that the colony necessarily goes 


‘public. 


_ jt not enough to annihilate all suspicion of fraud , 


upon the part of the Democratic party in the 
city that after voting under the auspices of 
M‘Conn, O'linten, and Sweeny for 
Sxeymovur and HorrMay, it presently nominated 
and elected Mr. Oakey Hatt for Mayor? If 
purity in politics does not enter the City Hall 
with Mayor Hatt, what does enter it? 

We are glad that Congress did not yield to 
the overwhelming assumption in favor of the 
perfect honesty of the election in the city of 
New York which arises from the fact that May- 
or Horrman denounced the charges of.corrup- 
tion as unfounded. For somebody undoubted- 
ly cheats the people of the State of New York 
at the polls in the city; and since Governor 
HoFrMaN repels with scorn the imputation that 
his party friends know any thing about it, he 
will rejoice with us that the offenders are in the 
way of exposure; and his Excellency ought to 
be congratulated that'the same document which 
proves the offense will also show the truth of his 
denial. 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 


Tue revolutionary,movement in Cuba has as 
yet obtained no decided success. ‘The arrival 
of the new Governor-General had been antici- 
pated with hope, and the delay has, doubtless, 
somewhat retarded military operations. But 
his speech, although full of those promises 
which usually prove to be as frail as fair, will 
hardly seriously affect the situation. Cuba has 
long been subject to the caprice of Spain, and 
the revolution has been for a long time in prep- 
aration. 
was simultaneous with that of the revolution 
in Spain, and consequently it failed of unanim- 
ity. The western part of the island waited to 
watch the course of events, and to see if the 
work for the colony would not be done in the. 
mother country; but the remoter, rural parts 
began the insurrection. 

There is one argument which the Cubans 
who desire independence may very logically 
urge. If the people of Spain may change their 
government why not the people of Cuba? The 
principle of the Spanish revolution is, really, 
that the people of a country shall have such a 
government as they choose. Now Cuba is not 
Spain, nor a part of Spain. It is a distant col- 
ony; and the people’ of Spain can hardly as- 
sume to decide for the Cubans, without consul- 
tation, what their gayernment shall be. If the 


with the mother country, it can only be upon 
the principle which has already alienated Cuba, 
and which is nullified by the principle of the 
Spanish revolution itself. If Spain decides for 
a republic we presume Cuba will be invited to 
form a part of it and to send representatives ; 
or, in case of the desire of Cuba to be independ- 
ent, Spain, if her counsels are enlightened by 
experience, will assent. If, however, a mon- 
archy be established, it will probably attempt 
to retain the island even at the cost of war. 
The latest accounts from Spain are not very 
promising for the republic, although there is 
no doubt of the existence of a very strong repub- 
lican party. The difficulties which are felt by 
the leaders, as recently stated by a correspond- 
ent of the Zribune, are, first, the want of educa- 
tion, and, second, the hostility of the European 
Powers. The first objection is very like that 
of reluctance to jump into the water before 
knowing how to swim. It is pretty well proved, 
however desirable an instructed constituency 
may be, that the school follows the ballot, and 
seldom precedes it. RoBert LOwE is a quasi 
Liberal in England. Few men were more fa- 
miliar with the condition of education in that 
country, and few struggled so hard to avert an 
extension of the suffrage. But the moment 
the extension was carried he saw the conse- 
quences, and he sprang up demanding univers- 
al education. Yet Mr, Lowe would have sat 
long without making that demand could the 
old system have been retained. To establish 
a monarchy in Spain, with its elaborate system, 
and with the distinct understanding that it was 
diligently to foster an education which would - 
dispense with a monarchy, is the most vision- 
ary of wild schemes. ‘To overthrow one mon- 
archy and replace it with another, as a peaceful 
step toward a republic, is absurd. If Prim and 
his friends be, as the letter alleges, really re- 
publicans, then, if they are strong enough to de- 
stroy the monarchy, they are certainly strong 
enough to try, at least, the formation of a re- 


The other objection, that a republic in Spain 
would excite the jealousy of Louis NaPoLEon 
and the other rulers in Europe, and that all 
kinds of conspiracies would be encouraged, is 
a general objection to the revolution. What 
Louis dislikes is not primarily a 
republic, but the spectacle of a peaceful popu- 
lar overthrow of a monarchy ; and whether the 
successful power establish a republic or erect a 
new throne, it is equally menacing to him, and 
e y suspected by him. It can make very 

difference to him whether Esrartero be 
crowned King by consent of the people, or 
Prim be elected President by them. In both 
cases France is excited and agitated by seeing 
how easily a monarchical system can be over- 
thrown. 


The date of its projected outbreak’ |. 


| 


| proved, and the pardoning pow 


stronger arguments | against a republic than 
these, they are either not republicans at all, 
or they are very incompetent republicans. 


THE PARDONING POWER. 


Tue Attorney-General has directed a dis- 
continuance of the prosecution against: Jer- 
FERSON Davis, and so a ridiculous farce ends. 
He does it upon the ground that the President 
has granted a full pardon to every rebel. It 
would be interesting to know what is under- 
stood by that term. Is the pardoning power 
a dispensing power? When the President de- 
clares that he restores JEFFERSON Davis to all 
his privileges and immunities, does he quietly 
set aside the Constitution of the United States, 
which, by its fourteenth amendment, says that 
JEFFERSON Davis shall not be restored until 
Congress, by a vote of two-thirds, so decides, 
or does he merely dispense with the law that 
provides trials for treason? If the President, 
by a proclamation of pardon, may at once re- 
lieve of all liability every offender under a cer 


relieve all offenders under all the laws. He 
may to-morrow grant “‘a full pardon” to all 


surely never meant to give him. 

The words of the Constitution are: ‘‘He 
shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offenses against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment.” But it may 
fairly be asserted that no man can be pardoned 
who has not been proved to have committed an 
offense. And why is he tried but to determine 
that very fact? ‘The pardoning power is plain- 


ply intended to relieve of the-consequentes of 


crime those upon whom crime has begitgroved, 
haifin whose cases there are considerations that 
demand-clemency. Necessarily these are indi- 
vidual cases, and the provision contemplates no 
other. It is absurd to suppose that t8@Consti- 
tution intends to authorize the President to de- 
clare that nobody shall be punished for any of- 
fense against the United States... his is. 
what is asserted when it is claitiéd that-he may 
relieve all persons who are presti B guilty 
of a certain offense, not only of the y, but 
of a trial. 
The offer of amnesty during hostilities as a 
means of settling the difficulty and restoring 
peace is entirely different. This. case 
where the offer of amnesty Was rejected, and 
where peace was obtained by absolute subjuga- 
tion of the enemy. When that peace is fully 
secured there is no occasion for arimesty, and 
the word is wholly inapplicable. There re- 
mains, then, so far as the Executive is con- 
cerned, only offenders, when the .@@f@nse is 
it be 


said that our situation required a peetmar treat- 
ment, and that the largest generésity is the 


the question is still the very one which has ex- 
cited the country so long, and upon which it 
has so authoritatively pronounced, whether the 
national policy toward the late rebels shall be 
determined by the President only or by Con- 
gress. The action of the President in issuing. 
the proclamation under which the Attorney- 
General directs the release of Davis is merely 
a reiteration of his power to settle the whole 
question arising from the war at his individual 
pleasure. Under the clause conferring the par- 
doning power intended for specific and excep- 
tional individual cases, he assumes to determine 


arising from the war, which the people have de- 
cided that Congress alone shall determine. 


HOW TO KEEP IN POWER. 


As the time approaches when the Spring po- 
litical campaign will begin it is useful to re- 


certain disadvantage, and that it can not retain 
power merely by force of organization nor by 
standing still. A victorious army is always. 
surrounded by a cloud of bummers; and a suc- 
cessful party attracts all the vultures and un- 
clean birds of politics. Long power, also, usu- 
ally enables a party to secure its special and 
original purposes, and lulls it into forgetfulness 
of the fact that it can not repose upon past lau- 
rels.. Party organization does much, but it is 


No party organization was ever more unscrupu- 
lous and despotic than that of the Democratic 
party. But that would not have given it so 
long a dominance but for the immense interest 
of slavery behind it, the protection of which 
was the sole purpose of that party for a genera- 
tion. At last-the common-sense and conscience 


broke through the vast web of ignorance, cow- 
-ardice, and demoralization in which the Dem- 
ocratic party had entangled the people; and 
npw for eight years the Republican party has 
controlled the Government, and is intrusted 
with it for four years more. 

Its very success brings its dangers. In the 
first place the party arose to destroy the aris- 
tocratic influence in the government that called 


If the Spanish republican leaders have no 


whith/the conrage and will of a Southern oli- 


tain law of the United States, he may certainly ~ 


the counterfeiters and all the violators of the 
Revenue laws—a power which the Constitution ° 


wisest statesmanship, we heartily agree. But — 


the greatest and most vital political questions 


member that a party in power is always at a. 


of the country prevailed over party ties and © 


itself Democracy, and which was an alliance ir 


not strong enough to insure constant triumph. — 
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garchy used for its purpose the mingled igno- 
- yance and commercial timidity of the North. 
This result has been largely achieved., In. the 
- second place the steady hold of the party upon 
the country, and the immense opportunities 
which circumstances have offered to dishon- 
_esty and speculation, have made it responsi- 

ble for a great deal of corruption. Now a 
party out of power, whatever its real charac- 
ter, has the chance of limitless promises and 
professions. If the character of the Demo- 
cratic party were not so hopelessly establish- 
ed—if the country did not so instantly and con- 
temptuously reject the assumption of principle 
by a party which for a generation was the pimp 
of slavery, and if its promises of economy were 
not so ludicrously contradicted by its manage- 
ment of the city of New York, where the in- 
trinsic character of what is called Democracy 
can be constantly studied, it might have given 
the Republican party a much more serious re- 
sistance than it has yet offered, 

But the shrewder leaders of that party have 
now an advantage over the duller leaders which 
they will not fail to use. They tried hard to 
. persuade the party to change its mask at the 
last election. They insisted that the victory 
of the Republicans upon the old issues should 
be recognized. But the Democratic party is 
‘not a party of intelligence or principle, and it 
had therefore neither perception nor courage. 
It beat the same eld tom-tom, and was again 
defeated. But defeat again and again repeated 
is something which even dullness at last com- 
prehends, and those who prophesied it last sum- 
mer will now be heard more patiently. They 
will advise a renunciation of old issues} an 
avoidance of candidates tainted by defeat; a 
vigorous exaggeration of all the difficulties of 
the situation, of the weight and extent of tax- 
ation, of the frauds of the rings, of the increas- 
ing corruption; a skillfal- casting of the whole 
responsibility upon the party in power, and the 
most unctuous promises of a better time under 
Democratic economy. | 

A campaign sagaciously conducted upon such 
a plan will require something more upon the 
part of the party in power than reference to its 
old victories, or reliance upon the past crimes 
of the Democracy. It can withstand the onset 
_ in one way only, and that is by giving the coun- 
try practical proof that it:is bent upon honesty 
and economy. The appeal to the notorious 
precedents of the Democratic party will be met 
by assertions from the best Republicans of the 
practices which have grown up in their own 
party; of the jobs which are urgently pressed 
by their own party friends; of the characters 
of those who are often selected as the party rep- 
resentatives; of the reckless methods which are 
often adopted to secure party ends. And this 
kind of objection would be made with danger- 
ous force, for the Republicans who would make 
it are the truest and best men of the 

The evident policy of the Republican party 
for the spring campaign in New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut? and Rhode Island, not for local 
success merely, but for the benefit of the whole 
party every where, is, therefore, the simplest and 
strongest declaration in favor of public honesty, 


political and financial; and the plainest proof. 


of the sincerity of stich declarations in the nom- 
ination of candidates untouched by the least sus- 
picion of direct or indirect corruption. In one 
word, the diffieulty which our friends must bear 
in mind is a growing fear among honest men 
that the Republican party is getting to be as 
bad as the Democratic. We must show them 
_ that they are mistaken, and there is but one 
way in which we can do it. The indifference 
of such men is our danger. They naturally be- 
long to us; but_only because of the greater in- 
telligence and high purpose of the party.. Let 
us prove that the party deserves success, and we 
need have no fear that it will not achieve it. 


INFLUENCES WHICH AFFECT THE 
TRADE OF 


Tue year which has just closed has not been 
remarkable in any portion of the world for any 
of those great events which disturb the regular 
course of industry and intercourse; nor are 
there any clear indications that during the pres- 
ent year war will ensue between any of the lead- 
ing Powers. 

Russia is borrowing money to build her rail- 
roads, and make more certain her ultimate ex- 
tension toward the Mediterranean. Prussia, 
having accomplished the great work of German 
unity, needs only time to shape it into durabil- 
ity. The great Bismarck, to whom_this work 
is due, stands as a firm check upon the selfish 
objects of NapoLtron. Austria, having yielded 
to the wishes of Hungary, has turned her atten- 
tion toward internal development. ‘Turkey is 
yet encamped on the Bosphorus, but as sure as 
the sea, 

‘Whose icy current and compulsive course 

© Ne’er feels. retiring ebb,” 
is the movement of Russia toward her object. 

Some future Czar will have his winter resi- 
dence at Constantinople, but at present there is 
no sufficient motive for allowing the slight dis- 
turbance in the south of Europe to disturb the 
general peace. Spain will probably be allowed 
to adjust her internal difficulties alone, if tone 


without civif war; and England and the Unit- 
ed States have given heavy bonds to keep the 
peace. It is difficult to say what may be the 
effect elsewhere of the revolutionary movement 
in Spain. France, with strong democratical 
tendencies, arising mainly from the early de- 
struction cf the system of primogeniture and 
the adoption of the policy of an equal division 
of lands among heirs, furnishes no support for a 
regular dynasty, and disturbance may happen 
there whenever opportunity exists or a want of 
prosperity prevails, Departing from the ex- 
ample of wise rulers NaPoLeon has permitted 
the issue of paper-money by the Bank of France 
of as low a denomination as fifty francs, and 
secured a temporary advantage at the expense 
of lasting injury to the empire and to his fame. 
The expense of maintaining vast bodies of 
troops, nearly equal to the forces that would be 
used in case of war, is a heavy burden on Eu- 

-rope, and although it shows a want of confi- 

dence it is not probable that war will soon en- 
sue, 

The events of the year 1868 which exercise 
the largest influence upon general affairs are 
the war in South America, the destruction of 
cities by earthquakes, and the drought in Eu- 
rope. The latter, which was most severe in 
Great Britain, came upon western Europe dur- 
ing the reactionary period which followed the 
close of our war, and will have very injurious 
effects. The drought which commenced in 
April and continued—broken by a storm in 
August—for nearly: six months followed a year 
of bad harvests, Owing to them, as we have 
heretofore shown, France was compelled in the 
first six months of 1868 to import wheat in ex- 
cess of the previous year to the extent of fifty 
millions of dollars in value, and Mr. Carrp ad- 
mits that the cost of the excess in England’s 
importation of wheat over that of 1863 was 
£27,400,000 sterling. It will/be remembered 
that: our granaries were all emptied at high 
prices, and that we entered apon the harvest of 
1868 without any considerable’ store on hand. 

Such was also the condition of Great Britain 
and France. Our recent harvest may be looked 
upon therefore as one of the greatest blessings 
ever showered upon our country. Saece 

The reactionary period in England, to which 
we have referred, is matter of profound interest. 
By reason of our war great activity was com- 
municated to the industry and commerce of 
many other nations. England, as the chief 
manufacturing power, profited largely by our 
misfortunes. She became also the chief carrier 
upon the ocean, a policy to which she gave im- 
mense aid by the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy as a distinct belligerent people, 
and by allowing the Alabama to escape from 
her waters. Her intercourse with the South 
was as intimate as our blockade would allow. 
Our financial policy, to which we were com- 
pelled to resort, drove away the precious metals 
from us, and the Confederacy from the same 
necessity expelled it from the South. 

There was an unusual accumulation of specie 
in the markets of Europe. It was as if new 
mines of exceeding richness had been opened 
and distributed, not as were those of California 
and Australia 
the limited aré 


a of those commercial nations 
which had immediate intercourse with this coun- 
try. Much of\it was sent by them to the non- 
banking countriés and there absorbed. As Great 
Britain was the closest in intimacy with us, she 
derived most advantage from this expulsion of 
the precious metals from this country. Scenes 
of speculation which rivaledithe South Sea bub- 
ble were then enacted. Companies, “limited,” 
were formed for every purpose which the fancy 
of a Hupson could suggest, the wrecks of which 
were stranded over England by the financial 
storm of 1866, 
| The cultivation and manufacture of cotton 
constituted one of the principal objects for which 
English capital was used. Cotton was to be 
produced so extensively in all warm countries 
that the South was no longer to be king. One 
of the important conditiens of success in its 
culture was, however, overlooked. The region 
which produces it successfully must not only 
have the benefit of the long-continued heats 
which bring the plant to perfection, but also of 
the frost, which, in destroying its roots, destroys 
also the weeds and grass, which would other- 
wise need to be eradicated by constant labor at 
the season when the processes of picking, clean- 
ing, selecting, baling, and marketing are going 
forward. The plant, which is perpetual, de- 
generates in those climates which are not blessed 
with sufficient heat and cold to accomplish both 
maturity afd destruction. 


tial withdrawal of American cotton from the 
markets of the world for a time covered these 
errors, but after peace ensued, and the accu- 
mulated crops on Southern plantations found 
a vent, the impolicy of such efforts became ap- 
parent, and the’ cultivation of cotton in new 
fields was partially discontinued, The experi- 
‘ment had prevented the ‘raising of grain in 
many localities snfficient for support. -More 
is now preduced there than in ante-bellum 
times. 
England, which was to enjoy pre-eminence 


| 


in the command of*cotton, established numer- 
‘ous factories throughout her limits, and en- 


* the whole world, but over 


“The price which cotton reached on the par- 


larged the capacity of establishments already 
existing to such a degree as to produce a larger 
quantity of cotton goods than after the cessa- 
tion of the war was required. Many of these 
establishments have already been closed, and 
the agreement has been quite extensively pro- 


posed among manufacturers in Lancashire to 


work only thirty hours a week up to the end of 
February. 

The English Board of Trade returns for the 
first eleven months of 1868 show, as, compared 
with those of 1867, a decrease in the value of 
imports of nearly all descriptions of raw mate- 


rial, amounting, in cotton, hides, and wool, to. |’ 


£5,266,670, and a corresponding decrease in 
the value of such manufactures as. she exports. 
On the contrary, there is an increase in the 
value of food imported for her consumption. 
The whole deficiency in exports in 1868, as 
compared with 1867, amounts to £3,106,724. 
The whole increase of imports in 1868 is 
£5,663,659—making a worse account for 1868 
than for 1867 of £8,770,383. 

As compared with 1867 the reserve in the 
Bank of England at the end of 1868 was di- 
minished £2,888,445, its coin and bullion were 
diminished £3,615,870, and its private deposits 
or capital “ over” were diminished £2,166,010. 

These returns show that the year 1868 was 
unprofitable, and explain in part why ‘short 
time” has been resorted to by manufacturers, 
The drought of 1868 will doubtless extend the 
present dullness for a longer period, as it con- 
demns the population of England to economy 
in the use of manufactures produced for home 
consumption, and to the necessity of importing 
food largely until at least the occurrence of the 
harvest of 1869. Frarmce and other European 
countries will have many features of a corre- 
sponding character. | 

The inactivity of trade in England since 
the spring of 1866, and in portions of the 
Continent, has had its effect upon this coun- 
try. More monéy has been invested in our 
securities and loaned here in what are call- 
ed “options” than would have been otherwise 
possible. These options, which are loans of 
sterling or other bills on the security of pledges 
of United States bonds, amount to between fifty 
and a hundred million of dollars, and would be 
withdrawn were there an active demand for 
money in London. 
in our markets as a consequence of the ease in 
European money markets, to the immediate ad- 


vantage of Mr. M‘Cuitocn, who may be able 


to live through his term without experiencing 
any countermovement. 

We have entered with some minuteness into 
these facts, as they have a direct and powerful 
influence upon this country. A great power 
over our financial condition may be exerted by 
capitalists abroad whenever it may be for their 
interest to de so. 

The situation here is complicated, but in some 
respects favorable. Our crop of cotton is larger 
probably than it was in 1867, and, owing t®a 
necessary change in resorting to the cultivation 
of grain instead of cotton by many of those for- 
eign producers who supposed that our supremacy 
in the culture of cotton was gone, we have some 
advantage now in adjusting the price. But it 
is questionable whether a high price can be 
maintained, in view of the condition of En- 
gland and other European countries. England, 
France, and Spain have no alternative but to 
obtain their supplies of food from this country 
to a larger extent than in 1868, and it will be 
scarcely possible for England and France to pay 
high prices for both cotton and food when the 
demand for their manufactured articles is seri- 
ously lessened. 

English agents are now here to buy grain, 
but they are firm in their limits, although it is 
well known that the stock of food in England 
is much lighter than it was at this period in 
1867. The English are living from “hand to 
mouth” in the hope that our markets will fur- 
ther give way; but as we were cleaned out of 


gr7ain last year at good prices, our farmers are 


strong and have a disposition to hoard their 
grain to provide against the possibility of a 
short supply at the coming harvest; so at least 
as not to be compelled to consume the new crop 
immediately after being harvested, as was the 
case in 1867. 

Evert if prices should give way now, so far 
as breadstuffs are concerned, the wants of En- 
gland, France, and Spain must be so consider- 
able up to the harvest of 1869, and our com- 
petitors in Western and Northern Europe are 


so much crippled, owing to the drought, that 


prices would again advance here to what will 
prove fully remunerative. 

England has had the skill to bear down the 
price of wheat since early summer about 24s. 
per quarter of eight bushels, in the face of the 


worst harvest, taken as a whole, that she has. 


experienced in this century. 
We have the elements of a sound trade in the 
United States, subject only to such contingen- 
cies as may result from handling our finances. 
It is clearly the policy of every individual to 
place his affairs on the soundest basis by the 
use of all possible economy, prudence, and care. 
Our great crops are favorable to this object, 
and if it be, generally pursued an adverse de- 
cision on the Legal Tender act, or unwise ac- 
tion by Congress, would leave all such un- 


‘Pacific Railroad subsi 


Gold has been depressed - 


- Convention of 1853. 


touched through the crisis that might thus be 
occasioned. With wisdom and prudence 1869 
will be known as a successful year in all de- 
partments of business. 


Mr. Du author of those 
charming and popular books for young people— 
**The Gorilla Country,” and ‘‘ Life under the 
Equator,” has been engayed to deliver a course 
of three lectures to the boys and girls of Boston 
on February 3d, 6th, and 10th. Mr. Du Cuaix- 
LU is as fascinating when he speaks as when he 
writes. His lectures will relate to the animals, 
‘vegetation, villages, and people of the interior 
of Africa, What a treat for the young folks! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE: 
CONGRESS, 
Jan 11: 


uary 
In the House, at the expiration of the morning honr, 
Mr. of introduced a the 
repeal of the Tenure-of-Office act, and moved the 
—— question. The bill was passed without de- 

ate 121 to 47._-The Consular and Diplomatic 
propriation bill was passed. 
January 12: 

In the Senate, Mr. Frelinghuysen 
morial from certain ——— setting 

noe 


presented a me- 
forth that the 
will amount to $750,000, 000, 


and offering to construct the rvad for $15,000 per mile 

in addition to land go thus saving $7 000 to 

the Treasary.—The bill the time for finding has 
up 


dictments in the lately rebel States was taken 
passed. 
January 13: 
In the House, Mr. J. F. Elliott, of Arkansas, was 
sworn in to teke the place of Mr. Hinds, deceased. — 
considerativa of the joint resolution extending 
protection over Hayti and St. Dcemingo was then re- 
sumed. Mr. Butler offered a substitute including all 
the Antilles. Mr. Robinson pro to include 
land, and Mr. to include the islands in the 
Aang oe The de was long and con most of 
a 


vote of 126 to 35. 


OUR WESTERN CITIES. 


We publish in our paper this week two illustrations 
which invite the attention of our readers to the grow- 
ing importance of our Western cities. The Ch 

ver Tunnel is the only work of the kind on 
continent, and the new hospital at Cincinnati is the 
finest bui _— of the kind in this country. 

The population of Chicago in 1860 numbered 100,000 ; 


in the four years following it was increased by 60,000. 


This — has already outrun Boston in the matter of 
population. During the past season over 8000 new 
structures were in process of building, valued at 

000,000. Last year the great army of nearly 800,000 
ers and sent to 


prairie ld d 
vessels tied up for the winter includes 504, with a ton- 


ing and industrial interests of Milwaukee foots up 
$19,174,377. The following are the principal items: 
Beef and pork Fae 108,877 ; Tr, $2,000,000; 
leather, $1,500, : cl » $1,500,000 ; flour, $1,300, 
000: lumber, $1,500,000 ; lleries, $1,000,000; iron, 
$750,000; boots and shoes, $600,000; ral iron, 
$500, 000 ; cooperage, $500, ; 
$500, 


_ NEWS ITEMS, 


Ex-Governor Fenton, having been nominated 


the Republiean caucus at Albany on the 16th, will iy J 


Sgt ee Senator from New York in place of Edwin 


The New York Board of Health, in ita third annual 
re submitted to the Lor 
ber of deaths during 1968 in New York city as 25,459, 
and in Brooklyn 9015. From one-fourth to one-half 
of the whole mortality is to be found among children 
under one year of age; in some portions of the city 
eighty per cent. of the mortality occurs in the infant 
population. This is a startling fact, and one whith 
most eloquently appeals to phi anthropists. The sec- 
ond week in July was that in w the mortality was 
greatest: the whole number of deaths oy 1142, of 
which 519 werg‘of children less than a year old. 

The steame City, from Galveston to New York, 
went ashore off Point Lookout on the night of J 


. 11, and was dashed to pieces. Threeofthe.crew were | 


icked up, and the remainder, 22 in number, are eu 
Posed to be lost. 


Mr. Boesé has been re-elected Clerk of the Board of 
Education in New York city. y 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar elections are proceeding quiet! in § 
government candidates to mest path’ 


cess. 

Minister Johnsbn has sent on a batch of treaties 
which have been pt by the Executive at Wash- 

gton, and are to be submitted to the Senate. The 
naturalization treaty, signed by our Minister and Earl 
Clarendon, is similar to that recently-established be- 
tween this country and Prussia. The treaty in rela- 
tion to the San Juan boundary concedes all the claims 
made by the United States. A Convention has been 
agreed upon between our Minister and Earl Claren- 
don’ for the settlement of claims which have arisen 
between England and the United States since the 
The protocel originally framed 
has been modified in accordance with suggestions of- 
fered by the Executive of the United States. 

The latest advices from Paraguay are important. 
We learn that the army led by Lopez has been utterly 
routed at Villeta by a determined attack of the allies 
on his stronghold. Three thousand prisoners were 
captured, and Lopez is reported to have escaped with 
about two hundred followers. 

The civil war which has been g in Ja since 
the beginning of the year 1868 is at an en nee 
Aidsen, the most powerful among the Northern Dai- 
mios, who, after the resignation of the Tycoon, con- 
tinued the war against the Mikado on his own ac- 
count, concluded a capitulation with the Mikado on 
the 6th of November. The late Tycoon, Stotsbashi, 
being deprived of all pre-eminence before other Dai- 
mios, has retired to his own private ions, and 
all the people of Yeddo who wished to follow him 
were to be sent by the new Government to his new 


and 
suc- 


province: The authority of the young Mikado, who ~ 


recently become of age, is now recognized through- 
out the Henceforth, the Mikado will be the’ 
actual as well as the nominal ruler. Yeddo, which 
beretofore has been the residence of the Tycoon, will 
now be the residence of the Mikado and the capital 


touching the observance of international law. 
Conference maintains the policy of strict non-inter- 
vention. 


Ap 


; but the proposition was finally rejected by 3 


ves the num- 


| 
7 | 
| 
| 
market, besides 24,000 cattle slain by the beef-packers. 
The - te supply of game to Chicago since the be- 
of 114, tons. 
ES | The amount of capital employed in the manufactur. 
~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of the Empire. 
The Conference on the Eastern question seems to 
have closed under fuvorable auspices, The, Turkish 
Minister has agreev to the main points of the |e agg 
settlement. The Conference recommends Greece to 
accept so much of the Turkish ultimatum as relates to 
Cretan affairs, and to refer the case of the officer at 
Syra to the decision of the courts; snd promises that 
| Tut will withdraw the last of her ultimatum 


ae 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. (Janvary 30, 1869, 
THE HUDSON RKIVER_FRESHET—BREAKING UP OF THE ICE AT ALBANY.—{Sxercuep sy F. H. Crank.) 
THE ; above the Hudson River Bridge, the strong cur- | ice increases the destructive effect of a stidden | tions of a general break up. At Rhinebeck the 
a HUDSON able oa FRESHET rent of water passing through the upper cut, and freshet. The row of buildings on this pier is from | ferry-boat was running y, a0 unusual - 
- Our *‘ January thaw” this year was almost un- | forcing the ice out of the basin to a point near | four to six stories in height, and is supposed to | thing at this season of the year. 
precedented ; it seemed as if spring was ‘‘ fo the foot of Maiden Lane. The merchants of Al- | contain 200,000 bushels of grain. One of the | beck to Poughkeepsie large cracks were visible 
the season.” On Sunday, the 10th, the ice gave | bany doing business on the pier in this vicinity | largest of these buildings was undermined, and | in the ice, extending from shore.to shore. The 
way in the Mohawk and the Upper Hudson, | (i.e., from the Columbia Street Bridge to the | the rear walls fell in; the wall of the adjoining | Ice Yacht Club at Poughkeepsie, fearing a move- 
dammed up at the Nail Factory below Troy, and | Maiden Lane cut) are exceedingly indignant at | building was also broken down by the force of | ment of the ice, contemplated the removal of their 
then again breaking up, the mass was moved far- | the recent enlargement of the upper cut, which | the current. The destruction of the entire pier | boats to the shore. At Newburgh the ferry-boat 
ther south. “This movement was soon followed | gives free access to the current, and also at the | was threatened. | resumed operation. Below that place to West 
by « similar phenomenon in front of Albany, | Hudson River Bridge, which, by damming up the | _Alll along the Hudson the ice showed. indica- | Point the ice remained firm. 
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THE CIN Onn. ATI HOSPITAL. 
now plains that it has. the, most 


to the 

The :building; is 448 feet ‘in length, and. the 
‘structure. presents a very. im ing appearance. 
When filly: furnished it. accommodate six 
hundred: patients, «It .contains 18 wards, all 
alike in finish dndsfarniture. These wardsewill 
. each accommodate from.thirty to forty patients, 
to the upgn the institu- 

the four rooms for private pa- 
poral in the administrative building, there are 
twelve others, six each in the two centre pa- 
vilions. Each ward is provided with tw® fire- 
plugs and hose sufficient for an emergency. 

The entire-building is heated by steam. An 
electric telegraph wire connects all the wards and 


offices—an invaluable arrangement in cage 


fire, or when. immediate assistance may be mec- 
essary in @ particular quarter. 
worked on the automatic principle, and is 


THAT.BOY OF NORCOTT'S.. 


CHAPTER XVIII. | 
THE BAIL ACROSS THE BAY. 


‘Tue 31st of August dawned at last,:and with : 
the promise of a lovely autumnal day. . It ‘was. 


the one holiday of the year at Herr Oppovich’s ; 
for Sunday was only extertially observed .in def- 


erence to the feelings of the Christian world, and 


clerks sat at their desks inside, and within the 
barred shutters the whole work of life.went on as 


Ignaz hi 
of inspection, and his 
detect at Gnée the 
lect.. He: seldom noti¢ed. me .on_,these ocea- 


sions... A word addressed to Hanserl.as to how | 


the younker” was doing, would be all’the'rec- 
ognition vouchsafed me, or, at most, 
a short nod of the head would con- 
vey that he seen me. Han- 
serl’s were, however, always 
favorable; and I had so far good 
reason to believe that my master 
was content with me. | 

From Hans, who had talked of 
nothing but this féte for three or 
four I had learned that a - 
beautiful villa which Herr I 
owned on the swest side of the bay ae 
was always opened. It was consi 
ered much’'too grand a place to live 
in, being. of princely proportions 

and splendidly. furnished indeed, 
it come into Herr Oppovich’ s 
possession 6n a mortgage, and the ~ 
thought of using it as a residence 
never occurred to him. To have ~ 
kept the grounds alone in order 
would have cost a moderate fortune; 
and as there was no natural supply 
of water'on the spot, a steam pum 
was Kept in constant use to di-. 
rect.streams in different directions. . = 
This, which its former Owner freely ~ 
paid for, was an oufluy that. Herr 

rded as most, waste- 
fal, and reduced at once to the very aS 
narrowest limits consistent with the . 
life of the plants and shrubs around, ° 
The ornamental fountains :-were, 
of left unfed; jets-d’eaux 
lay and the various 

in water nymphs of 
white marble disported were dried 

; ivy and'the wild vine draping 
the statues, and the sculp- 
tured wns in leafy embrace. 


t 


* 


slightest irregularity or neg-- 


| _4honses 
pleted, ‘and has recently been formally dedicated : 


VIEW OF THE NEW HOSPITAL “AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


- Ob and flowers. rundrede.of 
course died ; indeed, none but those of hardy na- 
ture could survive this stinted gr Green- 

and conservatories too fell into disrepair 
and neglect ; but such was the marvelous wealth 
of. jraseesiont that; fast as walls would crumble 
and -architraves give way, f and blossom 
would spread: over the ruin, the rare plants . 
within, mingling with the stronger vegetation 
without, would form a tangled mass of leafy be beau- 
ty of surpassing loveliness ; and thus the rarest 
orchids were seen stretching their delicate ten- 
drils over forest trees, and the cactus and the 
mimosa mingled with common field-flowers. If 
I linger among these things it. is because they 
contrasted so strikingly to me with the trim pro- 
— y and fastidious neatness of the Malibran. |. 
illa, where no leaf littered a walk, nor a single | 
tarnished blossom was suffered.to remain on i 
ee Yet was the Abazzia Villa a. 
times more beautiful, In the one, the u rmost 
thought was the endless care and of the 
gardeners, and the wealth that. had \provided 
them. The clink of gold seemed to rise: from 
glittered with gold, conservatories exhaled | 
it. . Here, however,it seemed as though Nature, 
rich in her own un resources, was show- 


ing how little she needed of man or his li- 
— It was the very exuberance of gri on 
side; and all this backed by a bold mount- 


n lofty asan Alp, and washed by a aea.in front, 
that sea the bine Adriatic. 

I had often heard of the thrift and parsimony. 
of Herr Oppovich’s household... Even in; the, 
humble eating-house I frequented sneers at. his . 
economies were. frequent. No trace of such a. 
saving spirit displayed -itself on: -this occasion. 

Not.. merely were guests largely and freely .in-, 
“wited, but carriages were stationed at a 
spots to convey them to the villa, and a number, 
boats awaited at the mole for those who pre-, 
ferred to go. by water. latter mode of con- 

veyance adopted by, the plod and officials 
of the house, as savoring less of pretension ; and. 
so was it that just as the morning was ripening. 
into warmth, I found myself onesof a com- 
pany in a wide eight-oared boat, skim- 
ming along toward Abazzia. By some accident. 
T got separated from Hanserl ; and when I waved. 
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that to me?” 


disbelief, and it was ultimately suggested to refer 


evidence they had of their recognition of 
‘Me as a sentient 


‘my hand to him to join ws 
my salutation; for, as he said afterward, I was 
** gar schén” —quite fine—and he did not recog- 
nize me.. 
jacket and vest I had worn on the night of our 
own féte, and wore my velvet cap, without, how- 
ever, the heron feather, any more than I put on 
any of my trinkets, or even my watch. 

This pong: simplicity on my part was not re- 


warded as I hoped for; since scarcely; were we | 


under way than my dress and “ get up” became 
the subject-of an animated debate arnong my 
companions, who me with a freedom 
and a candor that showed they regarded me sim- 
ply as a sort of lay figure for the display of so 


much dra rapery 

. at 2 s hdw they dress in the yard!” cried one; 

and who have three times the pay, can 

scarcely afford broadcloth. Will any one explain 
There must be rare uisites down there,” 

chimed in another; 


3 
¥ 


ence, No fellow on his 
more than keep life in his 
of we wearing velvet like the younker there.” 

A short digression now intervened, one of the 
party having suggested that in England velvet 
was the cheapest wear known, that all the labor- 
ers on cavials and railroads wore it from economy, 
Te that, in fact, it was the badge of a very hum-. 

ble condition. The assertion encountered some’ 


the matter to me for decision, this being the first” 


ng. 
would he know?” broke in an elderly ” 
clerk; “‘he must have England 
a rig child; séeing how he speaks German’ 


now.” * 
Or ithe did know, , is it likely he'd tell ?” ob~ 
serv: 
events let us ask him what’ it’ costes: 
, Knabe, come here and let us see your fine" 
coh 


r 


ould honestly’ 


ably than by him,” said I, wit 


I discharged’ inailed 
of them, the dismay 
me rd”—should 

‘out yard”"— 

belief, and my word 


of arrogance be 
thonth to mouth with 


“insult” repeated 


l in the midée- 


Hier” 
to think 


amazem 
“Come Knabe,” said the cashier, 
voice of blended gentléness and command 


FT arose and made m 


stern of the 


boat. Short as the distance 


was, it 


gave me time to bethink me that I must repress 
all anger or irritation if I desired to keep my se- 
cret ; so that when I reached my place my mind 


was made up. 


Silk-velvet, as I live!” said one who 
his hand along mj sleeve as I went. 


No onewishes'to offend 


the cashier 


But you forget, Sir,” ne 


to each other, as 


tempt Fou’ s00n.” 
The:Knabe is right,” He says what's trae,” 
“He sensibly,” was muttered all around. 
the cashier, in'a gentle voice ; arid how the thought 
‘that by-a'word, a mere. word, L.might 
‘myself béyond-recalt flashed across mie; and I an- 
‘swered, ‘* E have! ledrnéd some: things:”’ 


- | One of which was caution,” irokein another, 


‘and a roar‘ of langhter: welcomed his joke, 
Many. severer sarcasm ‘would: have 


not. 


so deeply into me.- ~ 


based: on ‘cunning. was too muely 
and in a. moment I forgot 

must know. even: the: 


‘all 
of interest 


to-you, 


you 


do m beet to you.” 
** That's a chatenge,’ ‘ered: one ‘the thinks 


‘(We'see that: you’ 
said: 


“sti 


~ 


THE WORK'OF ONE WHO EARS SHE PLORIN® A 


. French?’ ais 
_ I nodded assent. 


speak German fluently,” 
‘the: cashier ; 


And Italian and 
“Yes: 


“What sbout Grek and 


Latin, 


Greek; some half. 


dozen-Latin authors.” 


_ ** Any Hebrew?” chimed in one, 


“Not @ syllable;” 
‘have chatted 


** That's a ifoor : ‘you could 
hatted wish; Herr Ignaz in it.” 
maittered 


ig 


> 
; 
> 
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ve : 
| a 
dwarf a 
4é 
thongh a week-day. As for. us in the:yard,. it 
> 
was our day of most rous discipline; for this 
| aren: 
7 
ou might show your pride, then, more suit- 
oe 
| 
Bi} 
= others .‘‘ She. knows no Hebrew,” 
y from many quarters; and 
> \ which she Sara’s accom- 
= and: acquirements: took 
= ‘the, debate went.on wi 
/ « persogal question . 
that. LEAD € th, of. the com bat- 
f = cy they enjoyed: and 
ats 4 patted me good-humeredly: on. the 
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thus chatting pleasantly we glided into the little 
bay of the villa, and landed. : 

As boat after boat came alongside the jetty 
numbers rushed down to meet and welcome their 
frends. All seemed half wild with delight ; and 
the adventures they had had on the road, the love- 
liness of the villa, and the courtesy they had been 
met with, resounded on side. All had 
friends, eager to talk or to listen—all but my- 
séif. “I alone had no companionship; for in the 


crowd and confusion I could not find Hanserl, | 


and to ask after him was but to risk the danger 
of an impertinence. 
. I sat myself down on a rustic bench at last, 


_thinking that if I remained fixed in one spot 


I 
might have the best chance to discover him. 


And now I could mark the strange com e 


which of every age, and almost of every 
tion, appeared to be present. If the marked feat- 
ures of the Hebrew abounded, there were ope 
the race that I had never seen before—tair 
and olive-eyed, with a certain softness of expres- 
sion, united with great decision about the mouth 


- and chin. The red Jew, too, was there—the 


fierce-eyed, dark-browed, hollow-cheeked fellow, 
of piercing acuteness in expression, and an almost 
reckless look of parpose about him. ‘There was 
greed, craft, determination, at times even vio- 
lence, to be read in the faces; but never weak- 
ness, never omg and so striking was this 
that the Christian physiognomy seemed — 
vulgar when contrasted with those faces 50 

of vigorous meaning and concentration. 

' Nothing could be less like my father’s guests 


. than these people. It was not in dress and de- 


carriage that they differed— 

in their gestures as they met, in their briefest 
tings—but the whole character of their hab- 

, as expressed by their faces, seemed so unlike, 
that I could not imagine any clew to their sever- 
al ranks, and how this one was higher or greater 
than.that. Ali the En- 
rope were there—Hungarian, ian, tian, 
Alvenioh. Traders all. This one band of traf- 
fic and gain blénding into a sort of family races 
and creeds the most discordant, and types whose 
forefathers had been warring with each other for 
centuries. Plenty of coarseness there was, un- 
culture and roughness every where; but, strange- 
ly enough, little vulgarity and no weakness, no 
deficient energy any where. They were the war- 
riors of commerce ; and they brought to the bat- 
tle of trade resolution and boldness and persist- 


ence and daring not a whit inferior to what their. 


ancestors had carried into personal conflict. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AT THE FETE. 


. Ir, seated on my rustic bench under a spread- 
ing ilex, I was not joining in the pleasures and 
amusements‘of those around me, I was tasting an 
amount of enjoyment to the full as great. It was 
my first holiday after many months of monoto- 
nous labor. It was the first moment in which I 
felt myself free to look about me without the irk- 
some thought of a teasing duty—that everlasting 
song of score and tally, which Hans and I sang 
duet fashion, and which at last seemed to enter 
my very veins and circulate with my blood. 

' The scene itself was of rare beauty. Seated 


as I was, the bay appeared a vast lake, for the | i 


outlet that led seaward was backed by an island, 
and thus the coast-line seemed unbroken through- 
out. Over this wide expanse now hundreds of 
fishing-boats were moving in every direction, for 
the wind was blowing fresh from the land, and 
permitted them to tack and beat as they pleased. 
If thus in the crisply curling waves, flitting 
boats, and the fast-flying clouds above, there was 
motion and life, there was, in the high-peaked 
mountain that frowned above me, and in the dark 
rocks that lined the shore, a stern, impassive 
grandeur that became all the more striking from 
contrast. The plashing water, the fishermen’s 
cries, the merry laughter of the revelers as they 
strayed through brake and copse, seemed all but 
whispering sounds in that vast amphitheatre of 
mountain, so solemn was the influence of those 


_towering crags that rose toward heaven. 


‘Have you been sitting there ever since ?” 
asked the cashier, as he passed me with a string 

‘** Not had any breakfast ?” 

- “ None.” 
Nor paid your compliments to Herr Ignaz 
and the Fraulein ?” 

I shook my head in dissent. 

“* Worst of all,” said he, half rebukingly, and 

sed on. I now bethought me how remiss I 

been. It is true it was through a sense of 
my own insignificant station that I had not pre- 
sented myself to my host; but I ought to have 
remembered that this excuse could have no force 
outside the limits of my own heart; and so, as I 
despaired of finding Hanser], whose advice might 
have aitled me, I set out at once to make my 


respects. 
A long, straight avenue, flanked by tall lime- 
trees, led from the sea to the honse; and as I 


up this, crowded now like the chief prom-_ 


enade of a city, I heard many comments as I 
went on my dress and appearance. ‘‘ What 
have we here?” said one. ‘Is this a prince or 
a mouritebank?” ‘*What boy, with a much- 
braid-bedizened velvet coat, is this ?” muttered an 
Stick. 

One pronounced me a fencing-master; but 
public reprobation found its limit at last by call- 
ing me a Frenchman. Shall I own that I heard 
ali these with something much more akin to pride 
than to shame? ‘The mere fact that they recog- 
nized me as unlike one of themselves—that they 
saw In me what was not ‘** Fiumano”—was in 


‘itself a flattery; and as to the depreciation, it 
» Was pure ignorance! 


I am afraid that I even 
showed how defiantly I took this criticrism—— 


[had to lay my hand on a chair. 


for as I ascended the steps to the terrace of the 
villa heard more the 
tentious demeanor. Perhaps some rumor of the 
h of a distinguished gaest had reached 
err Oppovich where he sat, at & table with some 
of the magnates of 
and came forward to meet me, Just as I gained 
the last terrace the old man stood bareheaded 
and bowing before me, a semicircle of wondering 
‘* Whom have distinguished honor to re- 
ceive?” said Herr Ignaz, witha profound show 
of deference ? 


** Don’t you know me, Sir? Owen—Digby 


‘‘What!—how? Eh—iff Heaven’s name— 
sure it can’t be! Why, I protest it is!” 
he; laying his hand on my shoulder as if to test 
my reality. ‘‘ This passes all belierz.. Who ever 
! Comie here, Knabe, come here.” 
And slipping his hand within my arm he led me 
toward the table he had just quitted. enon. 

ve not noti 


-born stranger, who claims all 


i 


> 


ote and it seemed as if the 
roun as 
joke could néver be exhausted. 


I stood with my eyes 
the Fraulein, whose glance was directed 
fastly on me. It was a haughty look 


ty 
on me, but it became her well, and I forgave all by oe 


the scorn it conveyed in the pleasure her beauty 
gave me. i first 


sit. down ?” 


company appeared 
of its rude dis of merriment, and seeing how 
quietly and y I bore myself—unresentingly 
too—there seemed something like a reaction in 
my favor. Foreigners, it must be said, are gen- 
erall when betrayed into any exhibition 
of ill: ing, and hastily seek to make amends 
for it. Perhaps Herr Oppovich himself was the 
least ready in this movement, for he continued 
to look on me with a strange blending of dis- 
pleasure and amusement. 
- The business of breakfast was now resumed, 
and the servants passed round with the dishes, 
helping me among the rest... While I was eat- 
ing I heard—what of course not meant for 


there soon began—very cautiously and very guard- 
edly indeed—a sort of examination of me and my 
pretensions, for which, fortunately for me, I was. 
so far prepared. 

‘* And do all English boys of your rank in life 
speak and read four languages?” asked Herr 
Ignaz, after listening some time to my answers, . 

‘* You are assuming to know his rank, papa,” 
whispered Sara; who watched me closely during. 
the whole interrogatory. 

‘* Let him answer my question,” rejoined the 


-old man, rough 


ly. 
puzzle I was.becoming to them. 


*“*Then how came it fortune to know 
them—that is, if you do them ?” 

Slipping out of his quéstion, I replied—‘‘ No- 
thing can easier than to test that point. 
There are whose acquirements 
go far beyond mine.” , 

‘*Your German is good,” said Sara. 
‘* Let me hear you 

**I¢ is too much for me,” said I, bow- 


** to address you at all.” 


‘Ts your Italian as neat in accent as that?” | 


asked a lady near. . 
**T believe I am best in Italian—of 


‘*T don’t think we are quite fair to this boy,” 
said a stern-featured, man. ‘* He 
has shown us that there is no imposition in his 

nsions, and we have mo right to questién 

im further. If Herr Ignaz thinks you too high- 


ly gifted for his service, man, come over 
to Carl Bettmeyer’s to-morrow at 
noon,” 

thank Sir,” said I, “and am 


you, 
grateful; but if Herr will hear 
‘Sara’s eyes met mine as I spoke, and I can 


not tell what a flood of rapture her look sent into j 
heart. | 


off the | 

but myself, as | was soon to feel; for the com- 


pany» descending the stepa, (strayed in. 


each other 


Well, 
you 


“who she is, 


house; and 
vaded all, and I observed that they 


now @ strange revulsion 
me, and J went away, well pleased 


ighteer 


in good 
‘Tewill bo qui 


on terms of friendliness and familiar- 


strolied about, amusing myself with 


the strange sights and scenes around me, I sud- 


forward with an eagerness that showed how he 
Why was it that the spectacle 
80 ked me? Why was it that E shrank back 


that he might recognize 
well it the poor fellow could 


not seen nor claimed me. 
don’t amuse you,” said « at my and I 


nineteen. 
Well, I can tell you her age toanhour. She is 
** Fifteen!” 
“* Not a day older, and yet she is the most fin- 
ished coquette in Having given Fiume 
to understand that there is n@#@uman here w 
nsions she would listet er whole aim 
and object is to surrou ith admirers 


uit 
iF 


1 


i 
! 


and what I am!” said I, : 


“You think so? Well, I'don'’t agree wit you, 

if you don't maaan prods by i,” And win | 
don’t mean to pro i wi 

this he left hei 


me. 


[Tanvany 30, 1869. 


That strange education of mine, in which M. 
de Balzac figured as a chief instructor, made me 
reflect on what I had heard in a spirit little like 
that of an ordinary lad of sixteen years of age. 
Those wonderful stories, in which passion and 
great 
game of life is played 

and where feeling and sentiment 


ieties, and to my own heart I felt myself a hero 
of romance. 


upon a party who 

were picnicking under a tree. Some of them 
i made a place for me, and I sat down | 
dinner with them. They were very 
all of them, but courteous and- 

i quality of stranger in a 43 
or was I less struck by the delicate 

they showed toward the host; for, 
servant pressed them to drink Bor- 
Champagne, they merely took the lit- 
country, perfectly content with 

the courtesy that offered them 


When one of them asked me if I had ever seen 
a fété of such magnificence in my own country, 
my mind went back to that costly entertainment 
our villa, and Pauline came before me, 
with her long dark eyelashes, and those lustrous 


ERE 


© 


+ 
HE 


+ 


before I 
could 


el 


Te 
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THE CHICAGO-RIVER TUNNEL. 


WE publish on page 68 several illustrations re- 
lating to the Chicago River Tunnel just com- 
It is the only tunnel of this kind on the 

i e exception of the Thames 


_| Tunnel the only one in the world. 


The Chieago Post of January 2 gives the fol- 
lowing description of the work: ge 
The work was commenced July 27, 1867, by Messrs. 
Srewast, Lupiam, & Co., but was abandoned by th 
and the contract thrown up. Their work gave 


—| HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
ter | If I were going to chronicle the féte itself, I j 
: +i might perhaps say there was a striking contrast 
. " between the picturesque beauty of the spot and 
! a the pastime of those who occupied it. The 
scene recalled nothing so much as a village fair. 
i All the simple out-of-door amusements of pop- 
7 | ular taste were there. There were conjurors and 
saltimbanques and fortune-tellers, lottery-booths 
and nine-pin alleys and restaurants, ahi differ- | war and fight and win or lose—these same tales 
' : ing from their prototypes that there was nothing | supplied me with wherewithal to understand this 
; to pay. If a considerable number of the guests | man’s warnings, and at the same time to suspect 
u were well pleased with the pleasures provided | his motives; and from that moment my life be- 
: for them, there were others no less amused as | came invested with new interests and new anx- 
i spectators of these enjoyments, and the result 
: a was an amount of mirth and good-humor almost 
4 : . unbounded. There were representatives of al- sauntered on, revolving very pleasant 
: most every class and condition, from the pros- 
qo merchant or rich banker down to the 
. famblest clerk or even the porter of the ware- 
: | mixed with 
4a recalled any difference of condi- 
: tion; and this feature alone was an ample coun- 
: a high and terpoise to any vulgarity observable in their man- 
ners. If there was any snobbery it was of a 
| | at your side. This, ladies and is ee re 
| | Herr Digby could not detect it. 
i. seemed to threaten him with a fit. Nor was the | denly came upon a sort of merry-go-round, where 
| a lal wen | the performers, seated on small hobby-horses, tilt- 
successes or failures being hailed with cheers. o? 
| eq ixed on | With laughter from the spectators, To my in- | eyes beaming with er age and flashing with 
Bint as stead- | tense astonishment, I might almost say sliame, | 4 light that dazzled while it charmed. Coquetry 
cin. . was there! Mounted a fiery little | has no such votaries as the young. Its arti- 
ihe th blood-shot eyes and a Rowing tail, the | fices, its studied graces, its thousand rogueries, 
. w seemed to have caught the spirit of his | to them seem all that is most natural and most 
, K+ steed, for he stood up in his stirrups, and leaned | ‘‘ naive ;” and thus-every toss of her dark curls, 
af became suddenly cold, and a@ faintish sickness | mock 
2 ee w to steady myself, | mouth, eyery bend and motion of her supple fig- 
| Wont | ure, rose to'my mind, tll I pictured her image 
4 fully as much | mto the crowc before me, and thought I saw her. - 
aes command as invitation. She sclnted, to.a chair | me? Was it nc “* What a hunt-I have had after you, Herr En- 
; : a and I obeyed. throw off, even for a passing moment, the weary | glander,” said a servant, who came up‘to me all 
life; and play the fool just | flushed and heated. ‘‘I have been over the 
: for sake? All this I could have be- | whole park in search of you.” 
be lieved and a short time before, and yet ** In search ot me ? a you mistake.” 
pans had come over ** No; it is no mistake. see no one here in 
| that Hans had | a velvet jacket but yourself; and Herr Ignaz 
told me to find you and tell you that there is a ? 
. place kept for you at his pare and they are at 
saw Who, e - | dinner now in the large tent before the terrace.” ee 
fast-table, invited me to his counting house, took lave of my frends, who toe respect 
‘*Not that,” said I; **but they seem strange | fully to make their adieux to the honored guest of 
and odd at a private entertainment. I was scarce } the host, and I followed the servant to the house. 
a | prepared to see them here.” f was. not -without my misgivings that the scene 
et that is not exactly the reason,” said | of the morning, with its unpleasant cross-examin- 
he, know something of your En- | 
my ears—an explanation given by one of the | your pe easures. 200 
ny my singular appearance. He had | scorn to be amused in low company.” 
lived in England, and said the English of ‘You seem Sir.” —— — — 
, every condition had a ion for ing to} - come, & knowing 
| ) accomplish this there was no sacrifice they would | ® while back. I know England. Your ways being served with soup and all the ear: 
7 not make, for these assumptions imposed upon | and notions are all Known to me. It is not in | cacies of the entertainment. 
those who made them fully as much as on the lads are found 
ne ._ pa they were made for. ‘‘ You'll see,” added | who three or four languages, and have 
Cy) ae e, ‘‘that the youth there, so long as he figures | hands that show as few signs of labor as yours. 
EB oe n that fine dress, will act up to it so far as he Mind, seid he, quickly, IT don’t want to know 
snows how.” He talked with a degtec of as- | your secret, 
PAR surance and finency that gained conviction, and |  *‘If I had a secret it is scarcely likely I'd tell 
ae I saw that his hearers went along with him, and | it to a stranger,” said I, haughfily. 
trusted him. Git! pieces, thd 
r he going to trust you, whom I never saw till half an 
hour ago.” 
‘Trust me!” 
By: ‘‘Trust you,” repeated he, slowly. ‘‘ And, 
mie. first of all, what age would you give that young 
- f i lady whose birthday we are celebrating ?” ‘| certain commis-voyageurs near me, and which I, 
ib 474 nineteen.” confident in my “skill of fence,” as insolent) 
returned. 
) ) **You are not to return to the Hof, Herr 
! ik von Owen, to-morrow,” said she, as we parted. 
ia ** You are to wait on papa at his office at cleven 
Bi. o'clock.” And there was a staid dignity in her 
words that spoke command; but in styling me 
fs ik ** von” there was a whole world ‘of recognition ; 
| Fae and I kissed-her hand as I said good-night with 
) it . all the deference of her slave, and all the devo- 
| aC aa say Worshipers. oung OWs are tion of one who already. felt her power and de- 
ay Hs: | | fools enough to believe they have a chance of | lighted in it. 
_ 1h winning her favor, while each sees how con- are 
the number of adorers she cares 
| tt 4 ** But what is all this to me?” 
Wid after English—for I always talked it. with my: 
With may you as to what is in Store for you.” 
ihe ** Music-master!” cried Herr Ignaz; ‘‘ what “Me? J 
ie | phoenix have we here ?” Sir, who and 
it mp, cleared fallen asbric, built 
a | orthy and workman-like coffer-dams, and 
ae passed th success, and Chicago wie given the ‘om 
the first to show to the American public.” 
{ the Gntrance the tunnel comprians 
make her nearer being happy tt 
| don’t understand all this,” said I, doubt- 
boy will do. well enough,” muttered 
| Herr Ig Let us have a ramble through the 
Ht | | avoid her altogether.” 
te enough for me to bear in mind 
a " is 18 feet high, the inverts 16 inches thick, the 
at tments 7 feet 2 inches at base for a height of 3 
i a 4 inches, then 6 feet thick for another foot, and 5 
Caprice or will inclined them. ght above feet here. This 


i 


269 feet. At aio feet from the river ere On either winds of the Are hitherto test has been shown f be perfectly harmless, and all that Is THAT 80 ?—It appears that be 
side, double Vv explosive ts sold in defiance of a law that was | in 1860, Smith says that it 
feet wi ak 1S Nee. tho asi’ direct! Me. y the Lurkr, did not escape the enetians who ‘passed by the in 1866, prohibiting the | that borrowing is always late. He is always in time 
and wee stre be rectiy e- | occupied the island at the time of the conquest } gale of kerosene a certain standard. for the former, but can never hit the precise time for 
with the carrlage-way the foor. | of Constantineple;-and who erected the fort call-| 1 paviatan jourmal describes a tase of potsonliig by | the latter when applying to his 
passage extends 11 feet high at the centre, and 6at the | ed Castel-Selino, some ruins of which still re- | nitro-benzine which recently occurred at Stuttgard.| 8 = = mgonniGAL WISE SAWS. 
sides of the. arch. A fi of white on ae sald om main. The bay is now blockaded by the Turks. | A vigorous young man of twenty-four, who was en- & taller tite tix bid flies ents his 
sot apart bare in the way. En-| For more than*two the have | saged own cabbage, and stays at when he fs always 
trances are the walls to the roadways | successfully maintained their struggle for autono- | monds — ereby cutting out. + 
snd the oiber Rent Danses ach | my and freedom. Sixty thousand of the inhab- | 
passenger entrance. The ts, chiefly old men, women, $ ? | two hours longer, when he was seized with headache, | sole, he hammers it to the last. 
names. € CO : fathers are resisti i and he fell down in a fit, Emetics were administered 
en and board of public works, The walk is | ism ’ Such fortitude :ommands the admiration | without success, and be died on the following day. | Pea. and hie, Blows ave 
810 feet between the entrances. Eighteen steps are 
in each house. Veutilation shafts are sunk 110 feet | and should :licit the sympathy of the entire | Upon dissection the whole body emitted a strong 


Yhetosi * : smell of bitter almonds. The most remarkable cir- body he comes in contact with; and though he 
from the entrance, and by these and other Christian world. The noble cause in which this : every body 
ments the air of the tunnel will be kept fresh. haw i listed ‘teelf cumstance in this case is that the poison remained so | colors up and reddens when fourd d knotting, he 
t 3 but the cost will probably to still takes the 


$330,000 | 
be more. Since July 27, 1867, 600,000 hours of me- sympathy of the American The Loew bridge, which has at length been removed pet 


6000 of brick and 10,000 of | 

cubic yards of cemen | 

masonry, 10,000 of broken stone and sand, and A NORTH WIND. Hie chip of the 
ual labor @ large smoun of horse and steam-cngine ‘Tuere was over all the land Bridge that was built : } 


tractors received $20,584 57, and Mesers. Laxz & Co. A dark and heavy day, 
$288 hi them a balance of about Till wind came out of the North tage grasshopper this ship, who 
8S. Cansmrover and W. Brxson, assisted Ana blow No of beh each other even 
by n, are being nd blew | clouds away. muy galley. 

a or other similar eater so that And the old flag went down It is said that during the 


the annoyance of open bri will cease to vex On the broad Southern plain, 
. Th Sut Rhode Island, to Europe. Over 5000 have been sent 
open esterday morning (Jennary 1) the city. Tilt a wind came out of the North to Cuba, and 6000 muzzle-loaders, transformed to A hosters 


cials. At 11 o’clock Ma a number of Alder- 
a the Board of | Publle Works, the Police and Fire And raised it up again. 


Commissi contractors and a few in- 

vited guests, left the Conrt-house and tathe | A mighty rushing wind pave mie weakness for dress than men. The | 4 py. wren's Pnoor—Is he, indeed? Against what?. 
but Tus H ‘or M most bashfal girl we 
the “Pioneer” hook And the voices of men were in it— . penditure. A ‘who blashed med 
with fags, were waiting at thetun-| Men-of-the Pilgrim stock. ting suit of clothes; if a woman — 


nel, amd | 
Then After going through Va There was the seund of woods, men, street A Bacueror’s Derexse.—Who 
back again. Upon their arriving at Franklin Street And the dash of the mighty sea; | found that theyjagn spend two dollars to 
to the entrance on Z 3s se women. ofr ty of the men 
when. the party alighted and walked And wherever the North wind went 3 mit this+ but it is nevertheless. 
Way. returning they Men heard the words,’ Be free? Post gallantly makes the on. is 
lai Astory is told of an old Evglish grocer who the be Wie goes to bea cori 
ofthe Conte, let us the $15,000 to Charles Dickens, on condition that because 
pe s ee Once more for liberty ; Seer read the “Trial from Pickwick” to the grocer’s fam- | man.—Who getaa for picking out the softest 
| | The Northern: | ily ence yearly until he dies. the and for w has wood to spit and 
The new wing of the Treasury t is rapid- 
NAVAL AT | Sent greeting cheerily. The | marketing to do, the youbg ones to wash, and the lazy. 
_ Strong is the wind of the North, are finished, and are nearly for occupancy by | taken tos vhinging The 
Strong as the arm of Right will not be fimished for two or months. The 
cadets of the Annapolis Naval | (The byeath of many noble lives walls of are to, pancied with rare | 
‘ It was that won our fight!); specimens of Italian marble. Te marble will cost That it 
Academy. ea p-)parations pargehsry. om on j about $40,000 When finishe will be the finest | street, y if it be wrapped up in a ofnews- 
elaborate, involving great expense, the result is the wi room in America, r. 
‘The number of ca- Social life in Louieville, Ken be pleas- That if you are seen running, ad thomgi really in 
an young man 
th The rela- (O for the slain of all the land! _ | pufhis band in his t in ofder to find the key to | must happen tf you leave 
gis, she cession with ther are over the sky, 
Clouds that follow the rain A Béston exchange is | for the following 
these merry-makers into a fairy-like paradise. ; ’ short time ein at the What sort of a is “Musical Pitch?" 
The roof was lined with blue and studded with Hall, an with jhe Will cate wast double gunuy 
silver stars; the sides were ornamented in the And clear the skies again, of the Police: | ag s ntat Doeninoee 
best artistic style, cutlasses and muskets being Till the “What can for you inquired the official. pig 
distributed amidst a vast quantity of pera Sway, you the Chief?" What is 
ting esenting And: battle CORD “ ow 
very charming tout ensemble. Admiral Pontes For victory | | Gan you steer a vessel bythe “compass of the 
was present with son Captain Hath power utter, Peace one hear ue?” 


g = 


} drop in tenon | The bachelor.— 
Who lives in clover all his day 
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SOCIAL SUPERSTITIONS, 


& 


PEDDLERS. HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | last night, about Gwuive I | ot find,” was the reply: 


metropolis 
: meant ss : street Tus new bridge which is proposed to be construc® around all the while to see if she was slaves.” 
easily see who are he sag 0 ed between New York and Br m-will probably | and then; when right at the edge, stooped and—" 


a 
i that be in funeral, 
have recently been issued: to the | River with a single span 188 feet | pay- 
police force to arrest all of these vagrant children | above high tide. The total length of is 
and deliver them into the hands of the Commis- estimated at 3862 feet, and the whole expense of ite Mr. Cornell has informed that if they present 
sioners of Charity, This measure, thongh at |. rection about eight million dollars. 
first glance it may seem rigorous, is really dic- | _ A ew Journal in the French | fe announced | 4 wisthod of manufacturing rubber which does not 
tated by humanity. Idle and heartless parents | UDder the title of the Avant a in 

y humanity. Pony ; pare It probably be published in Brussels. Victor | nae i> Sin diseovered. This article Is the meat 

and cruel speculators send these little wnfortu- | -fiaso will be the chiefeditor, assisted by his sone and ee = over the coum 


ter ? 
bonds any thing to do with the nine 


: 
4 
: 


~ season of the year. ‘They will hereafter be | Good tand, suitable for market gurdening, is cheap= | 
taken in hand by the. police, and after being er within ten wales of Boston than it ia within that 


i 
i 
4 
3 
g 


receipts 


« It is to these eliiidren a deliverance not “hire a better tenement within five miles of Westmin- | Jieven native women a6 Bible-readers. The 


degradation. ers . | California that @ farmer with limited means can not | A well-qualified candidate for police service in this 
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say that of this only.a small portion is franked in | 


accordance with the law. ‘There are two ways 
_of evading the law. ‘The officer to whom the 
privilege is granted: may frank under his own 
hand the communications of his friends ; and he 
may cause a stamp or any number of stamps to 
be made, so that his frank may be aged by any 
number of persons or in any portion of the coun- 
try. A Congressman may thus frank the mail 
matter of his entire constituency, and he may 
> avail himself of this means to increase his popu- 
larity. Cases have occurred where publishing 
houses have issued an entire edition of a period- 
ical under the stamp-of a member of Congress. 
In fact, theré is no limit to the possible abuse of 
the privilege. Instances have even been known 
where Congressmen of an economical turn of 
mind have sent home their washing under frank, 
and had it returned in the same manner. 

The British Parliament claimed the franking 
privilege in 1660; but this privilege was restrict- 
ed in 1837, and finally abolished in 1840. A 
- movement is in progress for its abolition in this 
country, which we hope will succeed. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CADIZ. 


Tue insurrection at Cadiz on the 5th of De- 
cember last, now that the facts concerning it are 
known, can not fairiy be said to have indicated 
a Republican conspiracy against the Provisional 
Government. Republican demonstrations: were 
made in Madrid and other important cities, but 
. only in Cadiz did this popular expression of feel- 
ing lead to unpleasant consequences. The in-. 
surrection here must be attributed to the folly of 
General pe Pexatta, the Military Governor of 
Cadiz. He issued an order requiring the disarm- 
ament of the citizen militia, prohibiting public 
assemblies, suppressing the journals, and declar- 
ing martial law. This order was promulgated 
at two o'clock p.m., and in half an hour, after- 
ward the whole city was in arms. | 

The New York TZribunc. correspondent gives 
the following very graphic account of the import- 
ant events which grew out of this order, and the 
consequent collision. between the Government 
_ troops and the insurgents : : 

Had Perarta known his trade as soldier he had 
ample force to quell the outbreak ; but i of tak- 
ing active measures against the insu ts he with- 
drew to the citadel, and sent to Madrid for aid. Cadiz 
i sitnated that it was possible for the forces which 
marched against it to cut off all communication be- 
tween the city and the restofSpain. They established 
a blockade xo complete that for some days no intelli- 
gence whatever went out from the city. e Govern- 
ment excepted, none in Madrid or elsewhere knew 
why Cadiz had risen, and the Government telegraphed . 
all over Spain that the insurrection was not Repub- 
lican but Carlist. People wondered at a Carlist move- 
ment in Cadiz, but nobody doubted the statement. 
When the armistice between the insurgents and the 
ffovernment troops had been d on, a rumor of 
the real state of the case reached Seville. At infinite 

ri], some members of the Republican Committee of 

seville made their way into Cadiz, learned the facts, 
escaped again to Seville, and spread them before their 
astonished Committee. that moment —— learned 
also that the Governorf Afdalusia, the mil 
trict including both Seville and Cadiz, was about to 
declare the whole province in a state of siege; a 


' measure to be taken On the pretext of public safety, | 


buat which Jooks very like the second step in that gen- 


eral rogramme of which the order in Cadiz had n . That’s what. has made me quiet with‘ the fellow 


the first. 

The Republican Committee went to the Governor 
and:told him that the promulgation of such an order 
would be followed by the summons of the Committee 


to the Republicans to rise in every town of the prov- | 


ince. The Governor thought it prudent to — Pp 
his proclamation and await orders from Madrid. To 
Madrid at the same moment sped a deputation to the 
Central Republican Committee, and that body learned 
for the first time what was doing and nye wee in 
Cadiz and Seville. The whole committee of thirty-two. 
were summoned, met, and took their resolution—a 
resolution of almost unparalleled boldness. They 
sent word to the Provisional Government that they 
desired a conference, and they went in a body to de- 
liver their message. Presidentofthe Com- 
mittee, and the first orator of Spaiy, addressed the 
Council. Sxxrano, Par, and the other great officers 
of State were present. * We come to treat with you,” 
began “‘on equal terms. You constitute 
the Government; we represent the people. We have 
heard the truth from Cadiz and Seville. We know 
that you have deceived us and all Spain.. We know 
that the Cadiz insurrection is Republican, and not 
Carlist, and we know the infamous order of your 
Governor that caused it. We desire from you an as- 
surance that the policy entered upon by that order 
shall be disavowed and abandoned. Though we know 
that the insurrection was necessary and just, we argue 
that the authority of the Government must be main- 
tained, order preserved, and the point of military 
honor covered by a eurrender of the arms in the 
hands of the insurgents. We undertake that they 
shall lay them down on a pvtge from you that the 
Governor's order shal) not be enforced nor renewed. 
But if that order is to be sustained, we give you notice 
that we will rise instantly in Madrid, in Barcelona, in 
Seville, in Cart na, wherever in Spain there is a 
Republican organizati and with every enemy of 
the Revolution as an ally, we will overthrow your 

vernment.” 

CasteLLam spoke for three-quarters of an hour; 
—_ it is said, with marvelous eloquence and force. 

e attacked the whole policy of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, from its be ing down to the outrage of 
Cadiz. This, and this, and this you have done; this 
and this you ought to have done—an indictment for 
almost every act. When he had finished, Szrrano, 
President of the Council, sajd: ‘‘ Nothing in my life 
is so strange as that I should have sat and listened to 
theGuvernment. Nothingso much 
amazes me as the audacity of the orator, except the 
eloquence which has half convinced me that what he 
has said istrue.” True or not, the Government found | 
itself confronted by a force it was compelled to re- 
Fpect, and it gave way. The Council agreed to the 
terms proposed by the Committee. An understand- 
Ing was come to, verbal on both sides, the Govern- 
ment ne its policy of terrorism, the insur- 
ents giving up their arms, the Committee answering 
or the obedience of their party to the recognized au- 
neg Thus far, the compact has been kept on 

sides. 


Our iltustration on page 77 shows the conflict 
between the Government troops and the insur- 
gents at the Quai des Capuchins‘in Cadiz. ‘The 


. insurgents fought with desperation, and were 


joined by even the women and children; stones 
and every sort of missile were used, and’ when 
the chasseurs ‘of Madrid, dispatched to occupy 


the Quai des Capuchins, came up they were un- | 


able to hold the place against this furious multi- 
tude, and were repulsed with severe losses. The 


| granted to the elder of 


tary dis- 


the 6th. On.the &h an armistice of forty-eight 
hours was agreed 

terminated on the 13th by the capitulation of the 
insurgents. 


‘RAWDON’S RAID. 


the loose-box in the corner; the two men from 

the Court Spa 
‘““Fyle have gone out, jor,” old Spavin 

ide the **but he said 

‘twere likely you’d be down to see the mare; and 

so he left the key with me.” 

 ** All right!” the Major nodded between two 


little blue clouds of Cavendish. ‘ Yes; I’ve 
brought down’ Mr. Jocelyn to look at her. Let 
‘Fyle know I'm here when he comes ‘back, will 


you ?” he added when the old man had unloeked 
the creaking door. NY 
_ Mr. Spavin took the hint and his 
The Major and his friend, Dick Jocelyn, passed 
into the well-warmed and littered loose-box. 
‘‘There she is, Dick!” the mare’s owner re- 
marked when the biting breath of that bitter 
winter's day had been shut out once more ; 
**there she is! Worth coming here to look at, 
ain’t she ?” 
Dick Jocelyn, usually a man of few woh, 
wagged his handsome head affirmatively. The 
‘mare was rubbing hers, with a low whinnying of 


delight, against Major’s shoulder. | 
**Ah! Lucia, mia Rawdon Daringham 
apostrophized his patting her gl néck ; 


pos pet, 3 
“* you'll show them the way to-night, won't you ? 
Lucia dropped her ears, and whinnied again for 
answer. The Hussar looked meaningly in his 
companion’s face as he whistled a bar of “‘ Young 


| Lochinvar.” Dick Jocelyn seemed to understand, 


and responded with an eloquent grin. 
_ Then, from sheer habit, the two fell to discuss- 
ing the mare’s points for the next five minutes, 
offering sacrifice, as it were, to the genius loci. 
For both were thinking about a very different 
matter all the time. At last they made an end 
of that; and were standing, the one leaning 
against the manger, the other against the wall, 
meeting each other’s eyes, very much like a pair 
of Augurs. 

“Well!” Dick Jocelyn said, breaking the si- 
lence with rather an injured air at its being left 
to his taciturn self to break it; ‘‘ you'll have to 
do it, you know!” 

**] think so,” Daringham responded ; “ short- 
est way, and best way, too. She couldn’t stand 
another week of this butor’s persecution. And I 


I have a row with him: which would be a bore, 
and might do no good after all.” 

**Make it all the worse!” Dick affirmed. 
“* Jeff wouldn't fight you, you know; and he’d 
simply take it out of her, the cad!” 

Daringham’s dark face grew darker, and his 
teeth closed ominously hard on the thick gray 
amber between them. 

‘**T know that,” he said; ‘‘ I know that, Dick. 


so long. But that was before I knew she hated. 
him, and—-you understand ?” 

Jocelyn nodded. ‘The other went on. 

** Now it’s different. I’ve a right now to in- 
terfere, if he annoys her; and I mean to, once 
for all. Only, as you say, the man won't fight; 
and I shall put it out of his power to revenge 
himself on her. ‘There's only one way to do it, 
and that’s this.” 

Dick signified assent in his favorite fashion, 

** Of course,” 
sorry to cause any annoyance to Lady Hope; to 
have as upset her plans, and deprive her of her 
chosen beau-fils ; but, under the circumstances, I. 
don’t see what else we're to do, your cousin and 
I. Lady Hope, you know, does me the honor 
to hate me very cordially. Natural enough she 
should when Mr. Marsden is her standard of per- 
fection. I should have, as faras she is concerned, 
no chance whatever of winning in the usual way. 
Now, I happen to have set my heart on winning 
mean to t my lady’s motto, one for 
himself,’ and act accordingly.” Peg 

Rawdon‘ pointed his words by a few more bars 
of ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” while he knocked the 
tobacco-ash from the brown meerschaum bowl. 

** Fancy I see the ‘ puir fulish bridegroom’s’ 
expressive countenance when he discovers you've 
bolted!” the grinning Dick felt constrained to 
. **It was a simply heavenly idea of mine, 

is!” 

He chuckled fondly over the “‘ heavenly idea,” 
and the vision he had conjured up, for a minute 
or two. Then, relapsing into his wonted im- 
passibility of demeanor, he inquired, 

**To-night, eh ?” 

“That depends,” the other answered, ‘‘on 
Fyle’s repors. 
bridge Station to know if they will x amy get the 
Paris mail through to-night. The line’s blocked 
heavily between Ashbridge and Dover; - but. as 
they’ve been at work for the last two days, and 
there has-been no wind to-day to make a fresh 
drift, there is just the chance they will manage 
it. If they do, we're all right, if they don't, 
partie remise, that’s all!” 

“‘ You'ré a jolly cool hand, Don!” Dick mut- 
tered, admiringly. ‘‘ Said any thing to her yet ?” 
Not advisable till I've seen Fyle. No use in 


troubling her before her time, poor child! But 


- T've had a little conversation with Mademoiselle 


Fanchon, who quite understands what she’s got. 
to do, and will be only too delighted to do it. 
The notion of a trip to Paris-won her at once.” 
‘** Good girl that,” observed Dick ; ‘‘ hates old 
Jeff like poison, too.” , 
women generally do 


upon. ‘The insurrection was - 


L—IN THE LOOSE-BOX. ~ 
Tue ancient hostler of ‘‘ The Jo Arms” 
led the way across the hard-frozen yard to 


don’t see how else I’m to put a stop to it, unless } 


| we have overheard. It began 


Daringham continued, “I’m 


Ive sent him over to the Ash-- 


for me before we went away. 


| manage to hate 
battle in the streets continned allnight andthrough | Mr. Marsden, somehow,” Rawdon responded. 


) ‘Like most men. Well, Fanchon is all right, 


and. will see about the 


gjor pushed open the door and looked 
“I thought so, Dick,” he said. 


** Here, Fyle!” Rawdon called as the ancient 
hostler came shivering an¢. shambling out of the 
warm tap-room and took the Hussar’s bridle. 
Mr. Fyle turned, made his appearance in Lucia’s 
loose-box the next minute, and —: 
his soldier-like The line would be clear 
enough of snow, the Ashbridge station-master 
had told him, by an early hour the next morning 

admit of an attempt, at all events, being made 


“#5 get the long-delayed Paris mail through to 


Dover, supposing, of course, no fresh fall took 
place, and no wind came on to occasion a fresh 
drift. ‘The mail was expected, in sych case, to 
taken upon himself to secure a compartment for 
his master. Below Ashbridge the rails were re- 


ported free; so that if the train as far as 
that station there.was no lik of its being 
blocked up again further on. . 


On this Mr. Fyle had certain orders given him; 
and then Rawdon Daringham, Major of ‘‘Ours, 
and his friend, Dick Jocelyn the Guardsman, 
walked, talking rather earnestly together, through 
the straggling street of the little Kentish village, 
where the last red rays of the wintry afternoon 
sun were gleaming on frosted window- and 
8) gh the lower lodge-gates 


his mustache as he had seen his 
** Ah!” he thought aloud, as he turned away ; 
**that’s the Major's little game, is it? And a 
very pretty little game, too!” 
IL-—SEULE A SEULE. 
“Hitpa! You love him?” 
Miss Jocelyn’s confession in two words, made 
with such a piteous little sigh, such a tell-tale 
hiding of a blush-rose face in her confessor’s lap ! 
The said confessor looked grave, but stroked the 
penitent’s fair hair-fondly and forgivingly enough, 


notwi g- 
Then there was silence for in that little 


chamber where the cousins sat that wintry gloam- | 


ing over the log-fire. Cousin Helen’s room, they 
ed it at Dane Court. It looked over the lawn. 


‘upon the park and the great elms of the Long 


Avenue; up which Dick Jocelyn and his friend 
were walking just then, after their visit to Lucia’s 
loose-box. 

It was of one of thése two out there in the 
snow that Helen Carew and Hilda Jocelyn had 
been talking for the last half-hour. Till their 
talk had ended in that last question and answer 

again, of course, 

in a minute or two. Naturally it couldn’t be let 
to die there, | 

** My poor darling!” Helen said, bending over 
the golden head nestling in the folds of her dress, 
‘* Sinte when?” 


‘* Always, I think. Always, since that first. 


night I saw him. - Oh, Nell! I couldn’t help it.” 


As though the child anticipated rebuke, and were 
trying to dep it. 
But the other hadn't, apparently, the heart to 


be hard with \the criminal. Nay, she bent over 
her pet closer; and put her hands under the crim- 
inal's cheek and chin, and lifted up the flushed, 
tear-staired little face, and kissed it. That kiss 
was absolution in full, Hilda felt that; so the 
tears fell faster. Helen let them have their way 
a while before she said: = 3 

** That was six months ago, Mignonne. I re- 
member; at that ball at Princes Gate. Dick 
brought him there. Just after you had let them 
tie you to the other it must have been. Oh, Hil- 
da, ou ever let them?” 

As if Mi had ever had a chance against 
mamma ! match between her daughter 
and Jeffrey Marsden, the City banker, had been 
a pet project of Lady Hope's always; it was so 
likely any objection on the child’s to the ar- 
rangement would have carried weight! My la- 
dy’s word, as she proclaimed to all the world, was 
law; Hilda never in all her life dared dream 
of di ; As she told her confessor now. 

**' What could Ido?” she pleaded. ‘‘Mamma 
said I was to take him; and he asked me—oh, 
Nell! his Gold, hard voice made me shiver !—and 
I did as I told, And then he camie—Raw- 
don, And then I knew what Thad done. We 
went away te Homburg, mamma and I; and I 
tried. not. to think about him. - It was no use, 
Nell. He -to’ Homburg, too, with Dick. 


Mamma was terribly angry with me because he | 


did. And I deserved it, for [ was so happy! 
He never said a word to.me any body mightx't 
have heard ; I thought-——but I knew he cared 


whether Mr. (Marsden fancied any thing; but in 
his icy way I know he hated him. Mamma said 
‘was so happy—ha such a strange, painful 
way; doar!—po think heenred for me, my brave, 

Then we-came home. 


I hadn't got@l, and you hadn’s come down here 
to nurse me and fight for me, mamma would 
have had me married to Mr. Marsden in the an- 


| ‘Butet me hear the end of it. 


now I can’t do it! I won’t do it!” poor Hilda 


begin to think you mustn't, Mignonne,”’. 
«Helen said. And if you 


are 


*“*T see!” n And, moreover, 
Dick detests the Croesus. Yes; 1 quite under- 


‘¢ And you know,” Hilda went on, ‘‘ mamma 
with him, somehow; and Dane 


stand.” 


why, she had to accept the situation. Only she 
wrote off to Mr. Marsden, I think, to come down — 
too, a fortnight sooner than had been arranged. 
And before he came—” 
Mignonne made pause here. The fair little 
face paled and flushed; the golden head began to — 


droop again. It was clear enough @ Miss Carew 
what had happened before Jeff Marsden came. 
He to you? You let him, Mi 
** Let ! you think I could him, 
en? I hadn't the the per- 
. Yes, he did speak to me; he did tell me 
he loved me! And I listened to him.” 
She lifted her head up with a 
her questioner in 


e ¢ 

‘*] listened to him,” she went on; ‘“‘ listened 
to every word that made me thrill, and shiver, 
and grow faint—to-every low, passionate word he — 
s e loved me, my own! His own lips 
were telling me so; how could I not listen? I 
was his, he said; no other man’s. His own— 
was it not so? Ah! he had no need to ask. I 
was his! I am his; not this other man’s.” 

Passion transformed the child’s face so that 
there ‘was upon it something of my lady’s 
termined” look while she spoke those last words. 

** You can never be the other man’s'now, Mig- 
nonne,” Helen said, presently, when the Major's 
wooing had been circumstantially described, and 
there were no more questions to be asked. ‘‘ But 
you must tell Aunt —— has happened.” 

“Tellmamma? I ’t, Helen. She's set 
her heart on m —— A 
besides, she can't bear Rawdon.” .. 

For all that, if you don’t tell her, Rawdot 
must; orl. = 

** But Rawdon says she mustn't be told yet. 
Nor Mr. Marsden.” 

-** Yet? Have you forgotten what this day 
fortnight was to have been?” Mignonne , 
little shudder. ‘‘ You would have been Mrs. 
Marsden by this time, poorschild! 

are to be, still. He's a right to think so, 
Hilda, till ou tell him you've changed your 
mind. An you toll hie: 

Hilda shook her head. “iy i 

* Don says no!” she replied, dutifully. ‘‘He 
says mamma is too strong against us as it is.” . 

then ?” Miss Ca- 


er impatiently. 

‘‘ Whatever Don tells me, dear,” Mignonne 

said. “I leave it all to him.” | 
‘*T must have a little talk with this autocratic 

Don,” Helen said to herself. 

_ There came a knock atthe door. ™ 
Stew I come in, Helen?” Dick Jocelyn’s 

voice. 

and Dick en- 


Objected, of course. She always 
ou know. However, f 
r that she couldn’t get more than four 

into the carriage—herself, old Jeff, and the two 

Pierrepoint women. She couldn’t ver 

fer to send them in a sledge; besides, an 

wouldn’t have ‘em at any price. We don’t mind 

driving you two. 

‘¢On n’est plus flatteur, Monsieur!” 
** No, is one? Well, my lady 

should come back for you. I said she | 

might think herself lucky if it got her to the 

Boodles’ on a night like this, with the snow drift- 

ed a dozen feet deep, at-all. Then she wouldn't 

. Needn’t, I told her; but we meant 


® vay, when they came to her wi 
At iast she dro 
to be slei 


“Yes,” Dick returned: ple your ball- 
dresses a bit the buffalo-robes will; but it’s the 
only way of getting there to-night, I do believe. 
Suppose you want to go?” 

* Yes, of course!” both girls cried, 

‘¢ All right, then. Startat ten. Don’s had a 


racks 'cxpressly for the occasion ; and it’s a sj 


tumn. As if was, | yj a respite tillnow. And ! did night.” 


| 
| 
| 1 j at Ashbridge under Fyle’s escort, if the business The elder girl's soft voice.and loving hands 
‘a is to be done to-night.” soothed her tenderly. 
‘And the way we arranged holds good ?” 
{hele ss ing accidents, or any thing unforeseen 
| Daringham down here this Christmas ?” | 
Mignonne smiled through her tears. 
Berg | | ‘‘Dick brought him again,” she answered. 
rh i 4 | ou ‘¢ Dear old Dick! He's been so good to me, in 
ion, all through. I think he 
Flies A man in a groom's undress, with * soldier bosom-friends, you know, like 
| ‘Bis stamped upon him unmistakably, was swinging | you-and me. ey’ve no secrets from each oth- 
himself off his horse and bawling for Mr. Spavin. 
| 
ne 
Court really belongs to him. So when she found 
ii Rawdon in the drawing-room one day, just be- 
| p | fore you came back, dressed for dinner, and Dick 
4 Va told her he’d brought him down for the shooting, 
| 
: avenue of sngw-draped elms. back to Dane Court. 
: John | watched them a brief 
| 
| 4 
| 
‘ 
| 
‘; 7 He went straight up to the log-fire and stirred 
oe | itintoa blaze. Then he leaned tranquilly against 
He the low mantle-piece and warmed himself. 
** Cold, ain’t it?” he said. in to tell 
he 3 | you we've arranged about the sledges for to- 
other. I’ve told my lady about it.” 
i} ‘* What did she say?” questioned Helen, glan- 
ing at Hilda, 
You should have seen .old Jeff’s face when I said 
bs) nad that, Hilda, for the fun of the thing! And, be- 
‘ q dides, what would the Boodles think if she stopped 
our horses 
j into my 
over. 
Hi I don’t know | Old Jeff, it seems, has more confidence in my 
te gxill than in Don's; so I’m to take Mignonne, 
"a and tg have to trust yourself to him.” 
' ** Oh !” remarked n, seeing an opportunity 
+ for her little tale. 
\ Nell? I thought I should havé died that night I 
suid d- cars night I should ever 
see him, ! “We came home. think if | 
) , _ mare he had in Canada sent over from the Bar- 
| 
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Dick moved away from the mantle-piece as if 
he were going. {hated of that, however, he. 
dropped into a chair, as though the anwonted 
eloquence he had indulged in had Knocked him 
up. He smoothed Hilda's golden hair rather 
more fondly than usual, too, as he said : 
‘¢Go and get me a rose-bud for my coat out 
of the atory, Mignonne, will you?” 
She | 
her head -closer, and whispered in her ear. 
whisper. 


Don’s there, darling! My lady’s dressing; 
eff's writing’ 
talked of that. 


so are the other women; and old 
in the library for his life to save the post. 


in 
wants to speak to you,” 


d ran out of the room, 
Hasn't 
telling you all about it? Thought so. 
And you don’t suppose I’m going to let her marry 
that gray old icicle, Jeff Marsden, dt ope I'd 


have stupped that little game of my lady’s at first 
if I'd been on the spot. I'm going to stop it 
now. Awful fun, it Tl be!” » 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” 


‘Going to tell you. You're a sensible girl, 
Helen, and worth the trouble. Sit down and 


Miss Carew ent down, and did listen. Dick 
began to unfold @ ¢enspiracy. When the dress- 
ing-bell 


Dick was tailing away 
BOODLES’ BALL. | 
it a most objecti le 


and I repeat that it is my wish that you do not 


He who spoke was a grim, gaunt, grizzled per- 
sonage, with a voice that grated on your nerves 
-saw; with thin, bloodless lips and 


ing-foom before the expedition started for the 

Boodles’ ball, he was haranguing the fair-haired 

' child whom he counted on having in‘: another 

_ fortnight undisputed right to harangue for the 

- yest of her natural life, in his most autocratic 

manner, though with hardly the same effect as 
ual. 


us 
Hilda stood where he had stopped her, rather 

_ pale, and with her little gloved hands clasped 
- tight upon each other; but neither trembling nor 


My wish, that this 
y wi request, ou give up thi 
Cressus, 
down his empty 
‘* Give up this ball?” Hilda repeated—and he 
‘was vaguely conscious that she spoke in a differ- 
ent way somehow to her usual one toward him- 
self—‘* Why ?” 
Marsden looked at her over the creaking cra- 
vat as one who finds a difficulty in understand- 
ing what he hears, or fancies he can scarcely hear 


ari 

**T beg your on,” he said in his most icily- 
rasping tone; ‘‘ you asked me—?” 

**T asked you why I should give up this ball?” 

She met his hard eyes quite steadily. He look- 
ed at her in real surprise. 

‘‘Did you not hear me say it was my wish, 
my request? You can require no better réason.” 

‘¢ A plainer one, at all events.” 

Hilda!” . 
~ He had never called her by her name half a 
dozen times in his lite; he was only startled into 
doing so now. What had come to her that she 
dared speak in this way; dared meet his rebuk- 
ing glance so—yes, so defiantly? He must put 
an end to this once for all. 

His thin shut close together once or twice. 
Then he said, with his most offensively authori- 
tative air: | 

‘*You_ oblige me to lay my commands upon 
you not to go.” 

He was preparing to stalk gravely to a chair 
or out of the room, when she spoke again, still in 
that same changed voice. 

** You have no right to do that!” Hilda said. 

‘* No right ?” he , mechanically. 

_**No. No right to ‘command’ me not to go. 
No right to ‘command’ me at all. No right to 
speak to me as you do speak. No right to tell 
me at the last moment that I am not to go to- 
night, for no better reason than. to parade your 


authority over me—an authority to which you 
have no right either.” | 
- He turned very white, but stood speechless. 


She went on. 
.  “*An authority you claim, [ know, but which. 
you have done nothing to gain. What have you 
ever been at the pains to win from me? 
now you ‘command’ me! It is too late!” 
Fiat, rebellion: this, beyond question. Fool 
that he was to try and crush it with the 
hand as he thought he could do! 


at that moment! Couldn't he almost see, though, 
in the face she turned toward him ? 
shall suffice!” she said. ‘‘ Distinctly and 


formally I refuse to be forbidden. For the last} 


time, as you say.” 

Before he could find his voice again there came 
a sound of other voices from beyond the portiéres. 
The other women‘had.come down. This 
ant little téte-a-téte'was going to be interrupted. 
And she had defied him! This penniless child 
he thought he had broken so thoroughly to his 


ed up at him inquiringly. He 
, though; Helen heard what he: 


ae Mignonne hadn’t come back, and | 


after an emphatic pause, setting |: 


| Jocelyn,” he said, in his tranqu 


hand had defied him, Jeffrey Marsden, the mill- 
jionaire, who had actually condescended to ask 
her to be his wife! What did it mean? What 
could haye come to her? And what was he to 
do? She had «set his express commands at 
naught; she evidently was determined to have 
her own way and 

His cold blood ran almost warm under the 
sense of his defeat. But he was so utterly taken 
by ise that he could only mutter awkwardly 


eno 

‘3 w” before the others were in the room. 
‘To-morrow! He remembered afterward the 
smile that crossed the girl's pale face when he 


** What's been the matter, Mignonne ?” Helen 


whi as she came up to Hilda by the fire, 
oad 


stalked away stridently.in his var- 
nished boots. told him ?” 

‘* He has been telling me that I wisn’t to go 
to-night, that’s all,” she answered. ‘‘ Ordered 
me npottogo. And, as he said, for the last time!’ 

-** Now then!” Dick Jocelyn broke in, ** come 
and be wrapped up, you two. Lady Jocelyn's 


carriage stops the way. Perhaps you'll give my 

lady your arm, Marsden. Den 

after the girls.” 
“ Really, ” began that *‘ faded beauty 


‘** Wait till it gets there first, chére tante! You 
don’t know what the roads are like to-night. 
_ Better let us come back for you. But don’t keep 
the horses standing if mean to go, I advise 


ou. Now, Marsden, alive, will you ?” the 
rreverent youth went on. ‘‘ Ah! heres Don, in 
his Canadian get-up.” 


Rawdon came in with a fur pelisse over his 
ball-dress, and another over his arm. : 

think this won't crush you much, Miss 

il way, going 


straight up to Hilda; ‘‘ it’s very warm, and very 
light. Let me put it on for you.” He wrapped 
the glossy sea) skins about her tenderly, under 
Marsdén’s hostile eyes and my lady's. 

The Lombard Street plutocrat cared as much, 
I verily believe, for the girl as he could care fo 
any thing but himself; though to ‘‘ form” h 
for his wife he had, in his eternal self-assertion, 
tyrannized over her till\she simply hated him; 
and, seeing another perform what should have 
been his duty—watching her face when she met 
Rawdon’s look—a feeling of simple dislike he 
had always been conscious of for the Sabreur 
grew sharply into a stronger, and to him a very 
strange one—jealousy. ‘Yes; Jeffrey Marsden 
hated the man jealously now. Was it he who 
had undermined his authority over his futare 
wife? Did he actually dare to— 

He tries to stifle that half-formed thought his 
overweening pride revolted at so re s 

** But there shall be no more of this!” he said 
to himself as he led Lady Hope out to the car- 
‘riage. The Pierrepoint women and the other 
four followed. 

Dick was right about the night; it was splen 
did.- Clear, calm, moonlit, with the thermometer 
down a dozen degrees below zero. A sparkling 
snow mantle covered the deer-park and the hills 
beyond; feather flakes of snow draped ir 
tree. Just the night for a sleigh-drive,.as Di 
remarked. 

The two sleighs were waiting just behind my 
lady’s family ark of a carriage. Lucia’s silver 
collar bells rang out musically as the mare tossed 
her head and snorted, hearing her master’s voice. 

** Keep close to us, Richard,” my lady said, as 
she settled herself in her corner; ‘* and take care 
of Hilda, mind!” The family ark moved on a 
little, and then waited till the others were ready. 
_ Dick Jocelyn lifted his charge in his strong 
arms, and carried her down the steps to her place 
in his own sleigh, and rolled the great buffalo- 
robe round her. Miss Carew followed, on the 
fvot-cloth, under Don’s escort. 
- ** All right ?” Dick inquired, taking his reins. 

‘* All right!” came from the rear. 

**Go on, Johnson!” And the expedition 


The great ark lumbered along, with a tortoise- 
like deliberation ; the two sleighs slid smoothly 
after. Down the Long Avenue, through the 
Lodge gates, out into the iron-bound road, with 
a wall of snow a dozen feet high on either side, 
stretching and winding away yonder like a nar- 
row white ribbon. 

In the ark the Pi int women did all the 
talking; my lady was s with cold, and Mars- 
den sulky with w 

“* Well, Mignonne!” Dick said presently to his 
silent companion; ‘‘ it’s all settled, ain't it ?” 

‘*QOh, Dick,” she whispered out of her furs, 
how can 1?” 

‘* You will though,” was the wise youth’s men- 


ay eA so, my dear Miss Carew,” was how 
Don finished a long answer to certain objections— 
urged, half of them, it must be merely 
forma—which Helen had raised. ‘‘ And so 
‘e don’t see what else we are to do. Do 
you now? Hilda’s no chance with my lady if 
she stays here; nor have I. They'll marry her 
to this—this man, Marsden. Think what that 


brood round her out of the mélée. ‘The circle 
was getting freer, and the too.’ The band 
of the ‘‘ County Crushers,” rather wild and un- 


moment stalked out between them. ‘They could. 
hear him asking about Lady Hope's carriage in 


. the hall; my lady was going. 
something about ** Lady Hope” and ‘‘ to- } 


“* Ain’t much time to lose, Don,” Dick said in 
the other’s ear; “‘ my lady'll carry. her off di- 
rectly. Better go and get your. valse, hadn’t 
you? She's looking for you, you know.” 

_ Hilda was looking for him, as, pale with some 
unusual excitement, she stood beside my lady, 
with her trembling little hand clinging Ae 
to Helen’s. The three were at the upper end of 
the room, where Marsden had left them to order 
up the ark; and couldn’t see Don in the door- 


enough,” the replied, to 
it is—a dispatch from Fyle.” 

A servant gave him an en sealed, and 


with his name scrawled upon it in 
is for you from Ash- |- 


lained: 
i : ** You were to 
he sald.” 


the missive, glanced at the sin- 
gts 's writing it contained, and passed 
t 


+ and us is here,” wrote Mr. Fyle; 
**line clear—mail expected at four.” 
_ Admirable!” Dick ejaculated,, grinning. 
‘** Us’ means Fanchon and himself, I suppose. 
But you must look sharp, old man. It’s three 
now.” 


‘*I know. But Lucia will do the five miles in 
less than twenty minutes; and I don’t want to 
have to wait at Ashbridge, you understand. 
Now, look here—you have the sleigh all ready 
at the half hour. At five-and-twenty pes just 
show yourself here in this doorway. shail be 
waltzing with. her, and looking out for you. 
When I see you I'll stop, and get her out of the 
room in the general scrimmage without being 
noticed. Then on with those seal-skin swaddling- 
clothes; into the sleigh; and—/fouette cocher ! 
We ought to be half-way to Calais before any one 
but you and Miss Carew’s the wiser. Under- 
stand ?” 

‘* All right!” Dick nodded. “But, I say, 
Don, she won't hang back at the last moment, 
eh? It’s now or never for you, you know. You 
won't get a chance like this again. And women 
are queer cattle.” 

**T don’t think she will,” Rawdon said, look- 
ing up the roomi toward her. ‘“‘She might un- 
der other circumstances, perhaps; but not now. 
Marsden has managed matters too well for that. 


** Boy’s just 
bridge, Sir.” 


gle line in Fy 
Dick. 


The pompous bully would drive a woman to any 
thing. He was hectoring her about coming here 


to-night before we started, just as if she didn’t 
hate him already! The man’s been playing my 
game all through; my last move will checkmate 
him. It's time to play it, You've ten minutes 
to see to the sleigh; and I to dance number 
nineteen. Gg along, old boy!” 

*“*Now tread me a measure, quoth young 
Lochinvar,’” hummed Dick, as he turned to go. 
‘** Wonder whether he’s ever heard of that song, 
old—? Ah! beg your pardon, Marsden,” he ejac- 
ulated with unwonted civility, as he ran against 
the Croesus, returning from his hunt for Lady 
Hope’s carriage. ‘‘ Hope I didn’t hurt you? 


And the Guardsman moved off to fulfill his 


- part in the plot, chuckling at intervals over old 


Jeff's approaching discomfiture. Rawdon went 
straight toward Hilda. Marsden followed. 
** Well, dear,” Helen whispered in her cousin’s 


_ear rather anxiously, “will you ?” 


A pressure of the hand she clung to was all 
the other’s answer. Then Helen felt her start 
nervously, and saw her turn pale, and then flush 
feverishly. She had caught sight of Don making 
his way round the outside of the circle to where 
they three were still i Miss Carew’s own 
pulse sharply. decisive moment 
was all but come. 

‘« Where can Mr, Marsden be?” snapped Lady 
Hope, querulously. ‘* What a time he.is, seeing 
about the carriage! Ah! there he is, at last.” 

There he was, close behind Rawdon; whom 
Lady Hope overlooked till she heard him speak- 
ing to Hilda, | 
¢*Number nineteen,” Don was saying; ‘our 
valse, you know, Miss Jocelyn.” : 

Poor child! How much those quiet, common- 
place words meant to her! The crisis ar- 
rived. If she took his arm now she gave con- 
sent to that plan for saving her he had 
If she refused it—what was left to her 


** You had better let me take you to the cloak- 
room, I think,” Marsden's saw of a voice, 
wonderfully @ 3; “*the carriage will be 
ready directly, I believe,” it added, as the speaker 
turned to my lady. | 

“‘Then we had better go,” Lady Hope as- 
sented. ‘* Will you take Hilda?” 


This was pointedly at Rawdon, who showed 
no signs of giving way. arsden advanced a 


would be for both of us! My plan saves us both. air of 
Every thing's If she says yes, you | ri P thought fit to say— 
won't say no?” | me, Major Daringham. Now, Hil- 
I don’t think Miss Carew did. da, come!” And he put his arm ont stiffly for 
_ In due téme the Dane Court expedition arrived | her to take. _ 
at Boodle Park. had-said, the man play 
ing his-opponent’s game. That téte-a-téte in 
IV.—“ NUMBER NINETEEN. drawing-room at Dane just now, even, 
Turez a.m. ‘The Boodles' ball began to man- | hadn’t taught him better than th take this tone to 


ifest symptoms of dissolution. Paterfamilias, 
with a tenor fifteen mile drive before him through 
cross-country roads where the Snow was up to 
his horses’ withers in places, began to growl and 
look at his watch; Materfamilias, supped and 


| 


sleepy; began to cluck impatiently to 


_ perhaps. that with 


the girl a second time that night. He fancied, 

lady to back him, she 
must submit to him this time, and give him a 
pleasant triumph over the man he hated. So his 
tone and manner toward her were simply un- 


gather her ; bearable, If she ever had he<i ated, besivtion 


Dona 


_A light came suddenly into his ; 
his usual impassible fashion that he 
sure of winning now. ; 

_ “ Afraid I can’t forego my 
lose number nineteen, if Miss Jocelyn 
for me," he said. ‘I don’t think the carriage 
can get up for ten minutes or so, 


Hilda put her hand on Rawdon’s arm at the 
can not. 

“* I decide for number nineteen, at all events,” 
she answered, justin the way she had answered 
him before the ball. The child’s blue looked 
at him again.in that defiant way that sO ari- 
gered him then. Marsden bit his thin lips, and — 


6é 


looked atemy lady. M looked as- 

‘3 Really » Hilda— she was beginning in her 
punishment” tone. 
Hilda shook her head. | | 
**T have promised, mamma. It is too late.” 


Then a quick whisper in Helen’s ear: ‘* Good- 
by, darling Nell!” And before the others eould 
speak again Rawdon had carried her off. 

** My own Hilda now?” he said to her when 
his arms were round her in that last valse. **You 
will trust agg to me, darling 7” 

**Oh! , take me away!” she answered, 
passionately. ‘Take mé away from him. Any 
where with you!” 

He made no reply, in words; and she had no 
more to tell him after that. 

Round and round they swept; past my lady's 
angry eyes, and Mar ’s scowling face, again 
and again. Each time they went by the door- 
way Rawdon looked for Dick Jocelyn’s signal 
that all was ready for the raid. At last, Dick 


** Now for it!” muttered Don. He checked 


‘his partner, and brought ber up close to where 


Jocelyn was waiting. It was a trying moment; 
fortunately it was but a moment. All no) 
quickly that poor trembling little Hilda hed no — 
time to break down. 

Rawdon got her through the little, crowd near 
the door without notice. Then. she-was in the 
hall, and Dick was wrapping the furs about her. 

“*Good-by, my pet!” he said to her, rather 
touched at the sight of her white, wistful face: 
**Good-by, Mignonne! Take care of her, Don !” 

Then she was going down the into the 
icy air, holding Don's arm. Out of the ruck of 


and Lacia were waiting. 
Then mu in his pelisse, was lifting hes 
into thas) Lacia (without her silves 
grelots thi was whirling her swiftly dowz 
the frozen drive ; and Daringham of“ Ours” had 
off old Marsden’s fiancée. Dick, 
on the steps, turned to his own man, who, sus- 
pecting nothing, was watching Rawdon’s raid, 
| 

** You'd get By sleigh up, Tom,” he 
remarked; ‘‘ we all be starting directly. 
Well! it’s done,” he soliloquized, as the man 
went off on his errand; *‘ I’m devilish of it, 
a now happy with Don; and old Jeff will © 


‘‘ Richard!” my lady’s voice said be- 
hind as he crossed ad ~the_ hall. Wheres 


There stood my lady anid Marsden: 
looking about her anxiously, a little red 


**Miss Jocelyn passed _the hall this 
moment,” Marsdec added. ‘‘ You must have 
seen her; and—and—Major Daringham.” 

The last words seemed to choke him. 
“*T saw ‘em all right.” 
* Where are they, then ?” Hope sna a 
not been there. Where can they be 
calmly, but with an odd twinkle in his eyes. 

V.—" YOUNG LOCHINVAR.” 

** Gonr!” | 

The same word from all three, but in very dif- 
Really: | 

severity that hugely amused Dick. pluto- 
crat didn’t understand. My lady, with the ciair- 
voyance of a woman of the world, and out of cer- 
ee suspicions of her own, under- 

every thing in a moment. She glanced 
round her first to see that no one was within 
hearing; then she said in savage staccato to her 

never 


aa forgive you for this, Sir, as long as 
ive. 
** Dear me, chére tanté? "What have I done?” 


returned the guileless , Not quite certain 
whether, as he expressed it, ‘‘my lady was fly 
to all the little game yet.” _ > | 

She wasted no time op him. Her hand grasp- 


; for her words startled him even more. 
“Don't you see?” my lady was whisperi 


im . **She’s gone—with him. y ve 
eloped ! listen !"—for he stared at her as 
though had suddenly gone mad. He 
due Aim as to 
Tisten !” Lady Hope repehted, 
ing him in her impatience. ‘+ This ramst Ge pre- 
vented. They must be overtalken—stopped ; 
any risk; at once! You must-do ik. 
You. else is Richard 


the plot. In another hour it) may be <oo 
Quick. man! quick!” 


¢ 
| 75 
was past now. If he ever could have kept her, 
lost her in that moment. She lifted her 
ead; her eyes met Don’s; and HEM read her 
| certain in its tempo, had just commenced at-.| decision lainl in them. 
tacking the last valse, number nineteen. ? 
Rawdon and Dick Jocelyn were standing to- 
gether near the doorway. Marsden had that 
said. dy Hope, , blandly ; “and so—” 
a Excuse me,” Marsden said, with his severest, 
iciest hauteur; ‘‘but Miss Jocelyn really can 
not—" 
way. 
| 
| 
i | 
aan have it immediate, 
of the baths,” Lady Hope, ‘‘I thin hey d bet- ** All right.” 
freezing gteel-biue eyes; clothed in severe even- 
ing dress; in a choking collar and a creaking a 
cravat, and a decidedly bad temper. He was 
Jeffrey Marsden, banker, of Lombard Street and Rppent Cd. 
Roehampton; and, having managed to catch her Fe 
alone for five minutes in the Dane Court draw- 
i 
“Enough, if you please!” he said, with what Marsden's arm With an energy that startiec 
he flattered himself was irresistible severity ; ‘‘I that emotionless man. Emotionless though ne 
can listen to no more of this. Once more, and lor : 
for the last’ time, I distinctly and formally” for- ng ‘ 
bid your going to this ball to-night. Be good at 
enough to let that suffice.” - 
How little he knew what he was really défi: 
| 
tate. 


w 


~ 
— 


~ 


“derstand now. 


- man he hated most. For 


- 
« = 


—- —— - 


He was beginning, 
electrified by this lan- 
guid woman's fierce, un- 
wonfed energy, to un- 
He had 
been robbed ; and by the 


the second or third time 
that night the snow-wa- 
ter in his veins ran al- - 
most warm. She saw } 
his face change. 

“Will .you: go? To 
save her—to defeat him, 
remember! ‘There may | 
be time yet.” 

**¥Yes!” he muttered 
between his blanched, 
leanlips; ‘* you’re right. 
There may be time yet; 
and if I overtake him— 
But how ?— 


She_ had: thought of 
every thing, this clever 
Lady Hope, omniscient 
almost if her self - in- 
terest. 

other sledge!” 
she answered; ‘* it’s 
ready down there, by 
this. time. Didnt you 
hear hin order it? Fol- 
low the track. They 
have gone to Ashbridge, 
Lam nearly sure. There 
is no train yet; you must 


prevent this ! ‘But don’t 

waste time! You have 
your coat and hat!— 
Quick!” 


Never fear!” he re: 
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turned; andthe blanched 
lips wert actually guilty 
ofan oath; it!’ 

He flung his coat about him and hurried 
through the inner glass doors out on to the steps. 

Dick, é¢xplainirig matters to Helen sotto voce, 
had kept an eye on him all the time. 

** Let me see about the carriage, Aunt Tope!” 
he observed. ‘‘ Poor dear, &d Jeff will catch 
his death of cold if you trot him about en ‘a night 
like this.” 

He moved away iin pursuit; though rather 
wondering what Jeff ‘could possibly do, you 
know, after all. 

Lady Hope caught him just as he was pushing 
open the doors that Marsden had, just swung 
back. Through them he ‘saw the latter rush 
down the steps, and leap (actually leap!) into 
his (Jocelyn’s) sleigh, in readiness, as my lady 
had foreseen, below; saw the horse plunge and 
spring forward under the whip; saw his man get 
knocked backward and loose his hokd on the 
reins, and Jeffrey Marsden drive furiously off 
and disappear. 

by Jove! you Dick began. 

Lady Hope stopped him. 


‘Silence, Sir!” she said; ‘‘do you want all 


the world to know this? T sent ‘him to stop 


them. ‘And he will.” 

“Will he?” thought Dick ; 
break his own neck in the first five minutes, 
that’s all!” -Then the thought of Jeffrey Mars- 
den driving .a sleigh about the country in the 
dead of night, and coming to frightful grief 
against a gate-post or in a side-drift, caused En- 
sign and Lieutenant Richard Jocelyn to laugh 
aleud. 

**Take us to the carriage, Sir!” his relative 
sgid, majestically ; ** whatever happens, we had 
better not stay here.” 

They were all back again at Dane Court when 
they heard what had happened. 

Swiftly and smoothly, flinging up a little 
shower of snow spray, and leaving a straight 


THE CRETAN INSURRECTION—HARBOR OF CASTEL-SELINO BLOCKADED BY THE TURKS, {See F Paces 71.] 


‘*he’ll_ probably, 


“THE SPEED AT WHICH THEY TORE ALONG ALMOST TOOK HILDA’S BREATH AWAY." 


track behind it that did credit to Don’s steer- 
ing; faster and faster, as Lucia warmed to her 
work, between the high snow walls on either 
hand, the sleigh that carried La Mignonne and 
her Lochinvar whirled along the white solitary 
road that led straight to the Ashbridge Station, 
four or five miles off. 

Mufiled in her furs, and with the great buffalo- 
robe over all, Hilda lay back, only answering 
her lover’s attempts to reassure her by a little 
sob now and then, ‘The excitement of the last 
hour or two had been a little too much for the 
child. 

‘But it’s all right now, darling!” Rawdon 
saide presently, taking a pull at the mare as he 
topped the one long hill that lay between Boodle 
Park and Ashbridge—‘‘ it’s all right now. We 
shall be at the D’Arbleys: by dinner-time, cém- 
fortably.. I’ve telegraphed to her to meet uéiat 
the Nord terminus. She’s about the only rela- 
tion I've got left; and, as she’s fond of me, she'll 
simply worship you, you know! We've man- 
‘aged beautifully, haven’t we? Got away and no 
one that matters the wiser! Jove! though, I 
should like to see the City man’s face to-morrow 
—or rather this morning, when he discovers— 
Eh? what’s that ?” 

‘(He checked Lucia a moment and turned his 
head to listen. The ringing of grelots behind, 
plain enough. Round a slight bend came some- 
thing dark against the snowy roadway at a furi- 
ous rate after them. ' Another sleigh. 

‘** Dick, perhaps!” Don muttered; ‘‘but no, 
he wouldn’t come after us. Besides, he wouldn’t 
yaw about so frightfully. That fellow's never 
driven a sleigh before, I should say.!” 

Don!” Hilda suggested, nervously ; 
‘* suppose it should be—” 

‘‘Marsden? By Jove, it is! My  lady’s’ 
found us out and sent him, I suppose, to bring 
-us back dead or alive! “What a joke, isn’t it ?” 


ling, lay the Ashbridge Station ; 


Mignonne didn’t seem to see it in that light at 
all. ‘*For Heaven’s sake, Don, don’t let him 
overtake us! I couldn’t bear to see him again,’ 
she said. 


‘¢Nochance of his overtaking us, Mignonne !” 


Don laughed. ‘‘Is there, Lucia?” 

The mare tossed her head, and sprang away 
like an arrow, as the reins dropped_on her back 
again. A hoarse’ cry came from the pursuing 
sledge. It was so close behind them now that 
they could see its occupant gesticulating vehe- 
‘mently; could hear him calling to them to stop 
—Marsden’s voice, they both said. 


‘* He'll break his neck directly !” Rawdon ob- 


‘served, with a grim sort of smile; ‘and we 


must leave him to it, I’m afraid!” He looked 
at his watch as he spoke, ‘‘Yes; we’ vé no 
time to waste. Allons !” 

‘The mare laid herself out fairly néw. The 
speed at which they tore along almost took Hil- 
da’s breath away. They left the sleigh as 
if.it had been standing still. 

, They were on the high ground now. Straight 
before them, yonder, where the lights were twink- 
right and left 
the sndw-mantled country could be seen for miles. 


_Rawdon’s eye ran along a thread-like dark track 


he knew where to look for—the line of rails down 


which the Paris mail was coming.’ 


‘*She ought to be in sight, if they told: ‘Fyle 
the truth!” he muttered; “awkward if she’s 
been blocked any where, now we've got this fel- 
low behind -us !” 


Again his eye ran. along the line of the em- 


‘bankment.' It stood out well. against the white 
back-ground ; nothing was visible on it. : 
All this time Lucia’s speed never slackened : 
they were close on the station now. Where was 
‘the mail ? 
He canght sight of something at last. A red 
‘light: a gleam of other lights, dull ee frosty 


— x 


window - 
the shrie 


It was 
the Dover mail running 

_ into Ashbridge. Other 
eyes besides Don’ s had 
caught ‘sight of it:—. 

uin that cry toethem 

to stop came from the © 


Don laughed.‘ 
“* Rather a for. 
him, you: ‘know! He'll 
come up. just in time to 
“see “start 1”- he Te- 
marked. 
So it seemed, for the 
were passing through 
the gate ‘of the. station- 
eae almost as he spoke. 
t was a tall, heavy gate, 
usually held. open by a 
“txtch, but on’ this occa- 
“sion by & man muffled 
to the eyes—Mr. 


said‘a "brief word 
in the mafi’s ear.’ Mr.’ 
«Fyle grinned. - 

_ “Tl take care, Sir,” 
he retuirned:” Thé sleigh. 
moved on up the little 
incline to the station en- 


trance. Mr. Fyle hur- 
ried thenext, moment up 
after it. ademoiselle 


| Fanchon rushed out to 

meet her mistress. ‘The Dover mail ran along- 
side the platform. 
Just at that moment the pursuing sleigh reach- 
ed the gate of the yard. The pursuer shouted 
for some one to open it in vain. With an oath 
he leaped ont and fumbled with frost-bitten fin- 
gers at the latch. In vain, too; the latch was 
immovable; Mr. Fyle, perhaps best knew why. 


The pursuer saw the train run in, heard the doors ~ 


slam as its passengers took their seats, heard the 
whistle sound for its departure. And this infer- 
nal, gate wouldn’t open! At last the undignified 
notion of climbing over struck him. He put it 
into immediate practice, slightly incommoded by 
the severely-strapped evening nether garments. 
It was a sight to see that tall gaunt figure @ cheval 
upon a gate-bar! 


Just as it got there the train began to move’ 


slowly off. 

“TH telegraph though!” the figure muttered 
aloud with a vicious expletive, and preparing to 
desceiid on the other side. Notca fully enough, 
unfortunately. His foot slipped and turned awk- 
wardly on the middle bar, and Jeffrey Marsden, 
Esq., came heavily to the ground with a badly- 
a ankle. Where Mr. Fyle presently found 


The Paris mail sonia its destination without 


mishap, and Don and his Mignonne got to the 


Avenue de Jose pee in capital time for din- 
ner, as he had prophesied. : 
Two days afterward my lady—she has man 


aged to survive her: disappointment—read_ he her 
‘daughter's marriage in the Times. 
‘Marsden, in’ bed with incipient 


So did 
it theumatic fever 
and ‘a sprained ankle. So did Dick Jocelyn and 
Helen, lingering over their téte-a-téte breakfast 
in the Oak Parlor at Dane Court. | 

It was in that very room, bythe-by, that, in 
_the snow-time last year, I heard:from those same 
two people the story of 


i 


other - sleigh | 


“Allright, Sit!” that. 
individual re Yas 
Don‘ phlled- 
,ment. , 
woman With ‘the 
baggage thefickets ; 
‘ signaled. on’re 
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‘THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL. 


_ . Tue interior of Brazil—the newest empire on 

earth and the crude beginning of a mighty and 
magnificent nation—still remains almost a terra 
incognita, But Captain Burton, the most en- 
terprising and experienced of English travelers, 
has by his recent explorations opened up the in- 
teresting region of Minas Geraes and the valley 
of the San Francisco. This region, lying north- 
ward from Rio de Janeiro, Captain Burton be- 
lieves will become the seat of empire through 
the vastness of its wealth and the immense va- 
riety of its productions, which appear to comprise 
every thing which human beings require, be- 
ginning with salt and leaving off with dia- 
monds. 

At the beginning of his explorations every thing 
was favorable to the advance of external knowl- 
edge of the Brazil. The Rio de San Francisco 
ans the Sweetwater Mediterranean farther north 
had been thrown open to the merchant-ships of 
all nations ; the Minister of Agriculture and Pub- 


IGG 
‘ 

i > 


me 


* 


lic Works had dispatched a steamer to be put to- 
gether on the upper course of the stream; the 
President of Minas (a country as large as all 
England, and as fertile) had granted to a Bra- 
zilian engineer a concession to exploit by steamer 
the tributary valley of the Rio das Velhas.. In 
addition, an English surveyor was laying out a 


_line of rails to connect the capital of the empire 


with the city of Sabard, the future St. Louis, thus 
linking to the southern Atlantic the water-way 
which receives a thousand streams, but now only 
drains 8800 square leagues of one province, and 
supports but two millions of population instead 
of twenty. 
Burton’s journey involved 500 miles of land 
traveling, which he calls his own and his wife's 
‘* holiday trip” to the gold mines of Central Minas 
Geraes, via Petropolis, Barbacena, and the High- 
lands of Brazil, and also a voyage of 1150 miles 
on a raft down the San Francisco. 
steamboat trip to Maud, which is a constant rev- 


elation of beauty, there is railway for a while, and’. 


then by private conveyance the traveler-reaches the 
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maritime mountains, and gazes wonder-stricken 
at the colossal amphitheatre of the ‘* Eastern 
Ghauts.” The ascent is by a cunning winding 
way through seemingly impenetrable mazes, un- 
der‘ the shade of the giants of a virgin forest, 
by the side of whole botanical gardens of air- 
plants and parasites. ‘Thus on and on to the 

lorious Alto da Serra, 2900 feet above sea-level. 

he traveler from Rio to Juis de Fora sees Na- 
ture in the garb which she presents in Equatorial 
Africa and in the lowlands of Hindostan. 

Our travelers have at length reached the prov- 
ince of Minas Geraes, and with the start for Bar- 
bacena they begin to feel the approach to the 
Highlands ; the land rises, the receding woods 
become less dense; the cabbage-palms and other 
growths of the maritime range disappear. ‘The 

‘air and soil are too cold for tea and coffee, but 
rice and maize are good, vegetables and tobacco 
flourish, every hut has its floor for.drying beans, 
and in the bottom-lands cotton might be grown 
With advantagé: Still up and up, past the Pafa- 
hybuna River, animal life becoming more con- 


spicuous ; the brilliant tropical birds. and the 
wonderful ants abounding. 
At Barbacena the mining business begins to 


be visible, and ‘* gold troops” are encountered. 


from the Anglo Minas mines. Here Burtox 
breaks off into a masterly description of the 
‘‘Campos” or Brazilian prairies. ‘* The morn- 
ings and the evenings,” he says, *‘ are the per- 
fection of climate ; the nights are cool, clear, and 
serene, as in the Arabian Desert, without its 
sand. Nor are the prairies deficient in the high- 
est beauties of form and tint. There is grandeur 
in the vast continuous expanse fading into the 
far distance. The eye can rest upon the scene 


for hours, especially when viewing it from an 


eminence, while it is checkered by the afternoon 
cloud, whose eclipse seems to come and go, as 
it walks over the ridged surface of the light green 
or pale golden earth-waves, upheaved in the in- 


_tensely blue atmosphere of morning, or in the 


lovely pink tints of the ‘ afterglow’ from the shad- 
owy hollows and the tree-clumps blooming de- 


low. If we analyze the charm, its essence seems — 
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-) he the instability of the ocean where we know 
se is the solidity of earth. 
Barbucena the travelers struck out west- 


iat past several beautiful villages to 0, 
jvence to San Jose del Rei, and then through the 
wilder and more wonderful serras to Alagoa 
Dourada, or the Golden Lake. Here prepara- 
tions were going on for laying the railway which 
is to end the present ‘‘ hideous waste of power” 
between the valleys of the Parahyba and the San 
Francisco 

Afier the ascent of the Serra de Santo Antonio 
a difficult and fatiguing march brought the trav- 
elers to the great gold mines of Morro Velho. . 

‘The most interesting portion of Captain Bur- 
ron’s work is that relating to the gold mines in 
Minas Geraes. He believes that the exploitation 
of gold and diamonds has but just commenced 
in this region. His description of life at Morro 
Velho is very entertaining. Brazii and the Span- 
ish colonies are the only remaining footholds of 
slavery in Christian lands. In Brazil the treat- 
ment of the Byes. Burton thinks, is very hu- 
mane. 

Our illustration on page 77 represents the ‘‘ Re- 
vista” or muster of the blacks which takes place 
every second $unday. Burton does not believe 
that the negro belongs to the human race; but 


- the worst he can sav of the blacks at Morro Vel- 


ho is that they have a tendency to lie in the sun, 
and smoke on Sunday afternoons. ‘They go to 
chureh, and appear to have an unaccountable 
liking for spete masters. ‘They are not scrupu- 
lously moral or particularly healthy. 

On the whole, life at Morro Velho, whether 
for white men and women or for black ‘* chat- 
tels,” appears to be a decidedly agreeable institu- 
tien; and the scene which the travelers beheld 
“down the mine” was wonderful and interesting 
—not a little awful and deeply impressive when, 
the descent accomplished and the sight familiar- 
ized, the details were taken in, thus: ~ 

‘*The huge Palace of Darkness, dim in long 
perspective, wears a tremendous aspect; above 
us there seemed to be a sky without an atmos- 
phere. The walls were either black as the grave 
or reflected slender rays of light glancing from 
the polished watery surface, or were broken into 
monstrous projections, half revealing and half 


-concealing the cavernous gloomy recesses. De- 


[HE BEAUTIES AND MYSTERIES 


OF NATURE. 


THE sinie are pregnant with startling events; oid 
isms, theories, and fallacies are fast disappearing be- 
neath the gigantic wheels of progression and human 
development. Change is written, with the iron finger 


and spiritual. The mighty, omnipotent power that 
fashioned the stupendous orbs that revolve in the im- 
mensity of space, created all things in wisdom and 
purity. The majestic ocean, the deep blue sea, the 
beautifal earth and all things therein contained; were 
planned and created by virtue of that universal law 
of harmony whose power holds sway over all. In- 
telligence is manifested in all created things, both 
great and small—the tiny insect, the beautiful butter- 
fly, and God-like man, are each endowed, according to 
their kind, with that instinct or intelligence ordained 
by Him who “ doeth all things well.” 

Wisdom, justice, and love are the three great stand; 
ard-bearers whose sumptuous, hands mete out to each 
individuality the measure of Divine, universal law, 
designed by that mighty mind who fashioned alike 
noble man in his own image and all lesser created 
things. The beauties and wonders of nature never 
cease to the progressive human mind. Eternal pro- 
gression is written with the unerring finger of Deity 
upon all. The theme of human life is laden with the 
sweet incense to all who, like angels of mercy and 
goodness, are ever busy, ever ready to devise means 
for the alleviation of human woe and the prolonga- 
tion of life. The unceasing march of individual and 
national progress is alone due to the bold and fearless 
thinkers and ac upon the stage of mundaue life. 
The stern secdemws wi that confront and imperil the gi- 
gantic minds of all countries can not awe or swerve 
them in the path of duty and power. 


*» 


PROF. R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, ¥.D., 
whose discoveries in reference to 
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LIVER, LUNG, AND BLOOD DISEASES 


are now attracting the attention of the whole medical 
world, and whose success is carrying joy and restored 
health to thousands. | 


_ His well-attested cases of liver diseases, lung dis- 


bladder, spine, stomach, and other organs, are now 
well known all over the United States and Canada, 
the West Indies, Europe, Mexico, Sandwich Islands, 


spite the lamps, the night pressed upon us, as it |,and in many of the commercial and missionary set- 


were, with a weigiit; and the only measure of 
distance was a spark here and there, glimmering 
like a single star. Distinctly Dantesque was the 
guif between the huge mountain sides, apparent- 
ly threatening every moment to fall. Every 
thing. even the accents of a familiar voice, seem- 
ed changed; the ear was struck by the sharp 
click and dull thud of the hammer upon the bor- 
ing-iron, and this upon the stone; each blow in- 
variably struck so as to keep time with the wild 
rhant ef the borer. The other definite sounds, 
curiously complicated by an echo, which seemed 
to be within reach, were the slush of water on the 
subterranean path, the rattling of the gold stone 
‘thrown into the kibbles, and the crash of chain 
and bucket. ‘Through this Inferno gnomes and 
kobolds glided about in ghostly fashion—half- 
naked figures muftled by the mist. Here dark 
bodies, gleaming with beaded heat-drops, hung 
by chains in what seemed frightful positions ; 
there they swung, like Leotarp, from place to 
place ; there they swarmed up loose ropes, like 


. tlements in every part of the world. 

For the benefit of the sick who may wish to know 
positively when they have derangements of the Liver, 
of more-or less severity, a combination of the usual 
symptoms found in such cases will be found below: 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


A sallow or yellow color of the skin, or yellowish- 
brown spots on the face and other parts of the body; 
dullness and drowsiness, with frequent headache; 
bitter or bad taste in the mouth, dryness of the throat, 
and internal heat; palpitation of the heart; in many 
cases a dry, teazing omgh, with sore throat; unstead 
appetite; sour stomach, with a raising of the foo 
‘and a choking sensation in the throat; sickness an 
vomiting; distress, heaviness, or a bloated or full feel- 
ing about the stomach and sides, which is often at- 
tended with pains and tenderness; aggravating pains 
in the sides, back, or breast, and about the shoulders ; 
colic pains and soreness through the bowels, with 
‘heat; constipation of the bowels, alternating with 
frequent attacks of diarrhea; piles, flatulence, nery- 
busness, coldness of the extremities; rush of blood to 
the head, with 8 
the limbs, especially at night ; cold chills, alternating 
with hot flushes,-with dullness, low = 


unsocia- 
bility, and gloomy forebodings; and, with 


adies, fe- 


the troglodytes; there they moved over scaffolds } M#le weakness and irregulanities. 


which, even to look up.at, would make a nervous 

temperament dizzy. This one view amply repaid 

us., It was a place | a 

. “Wages thoughts were many, and where words were 
ew 


but the effect will remain upon the mental retina 
as long as our brains do their duty. 

** At the end. of two hours we |: ft this cathe- 
dral cavern of thick-ribbed gold, and we were 
safely got like ore to grass.” ) 

Public opinion in this region is against slavery 
‘and in ‘favor of immigration and free labor. 

Captain Burton closes his description of Mor- 
ro Velho, where he found work carried on by 
night and by day in the heat of the Tropics, and 
in the heart of the Brazil, with this brief statist- 
ical statement: ‘*’’he Company has outlived the 
37th year, and during the last six it has paid up- 
ward of .€10,000 income tax to the British Ex- 
chequer. The present outlay of the establish- 


* ment is, in round numbers, £146,000 per annum, 


and the income £230,000. As a mine it has no 
parallel in the Brazil,’ the excavation has de- 
scended to zoues unfeached by other works, and 
its breadth is without a parallel. It directly em- 
ploys 2521 souls, indirectly double that number.” 


Prano’s Coromo.—We are in receipt of the 
third number of Prang’s Chromo, a neat little 
journal issued by Lovis Prana, Boston. This 
number is illustrated with woodcuts of his most 
prominent pictures, with a description of each. 
A copy of either number of this journal mailed 
on receipt of stamp by L. Prane & Co., Boston. 
— Lawrence American. | 


‘DysprpstA TABLETS cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Suld by druggists. 8.G. 571 Broadway. 


G RAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, and 
fifieeu other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
Torte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cenes each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their : 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 


BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


If your druggist don't bave it, send $5 to Dr.. Wot- 


N PAINT. 
coTt, 170 Chatham Square, New —_ and you will 


et a pint of Parn’Parnt, or six pints o 
free of express charges. 
@ 


DISEASES CAUSED BY LIVER COMPLAINT. 


The Human System, the most perfect of all the 
works of the Creator, is so constituted that, to be en- 
tirely healthy, it must throw off the waste, worn-ont, 
ana poisonous materials as fast as it takes on new 
materials from our food and drink. , The food is as- 
similated and made into nourishing and healthy blood 
principally through the offices of the stomach, liver, 
and lungs. The worn-out materials are mostly ex- 
creted by the liver, lungs, and kidneys; but all med- 
ical men have heretofore failed to pie we the vast 
importance of the liver as a eet ft ying and ex- 
creting organ. The most learned German physiolo- 
gists, who base their assertions upon actual experi- 
ments only, state that the amount of site which 
should be manufactured by the liverand poured into 
the intestines each day is two and one half pounds. 
All persons interested to know this fact, and the ex- 
periments to prove it, may consult Vérdaungssaefte 
und Stofwechsel (Leipzig, 1852), or may see & re- 
sume of these facts in Prof. Dalton’s Physiology. 

Remember one thing more: The bile is something 
more than the natural physic of the bowels, as has 
heretofore been taught by eminent medical men. The 
bile is mostly made up of the waste matter of the 
blood — effete, worn-out, and injurious materials. If 
the liver does not make this bile and pour it into the 
intestines ae it remains in the blood as a poison. 
It poisons the lood itself, and circulates, as irritating 
and poisonous matter in the blood, to every organ in 
the system. 

The blood, poisoned with-the daily-accumulated ex- 
cess of bile, returns from the liver to the heart, and 
the nerves of the heart are affected, and we have an 
oppressed feeling at the heart, and palpitation ; and if 
this cause is long continued, we get chronic irritation, 
undue excitement, and morbid nntrition of the heart, 
developing many forms of Heart vuse. 

Just so with the Lunes. The bile-poisoned blood 

oes from the upper and right cavity of the heart to 
the lower cavity, and thence directly to the lungs, cir- 
culating all through those most delicate organs. The 
lung tissues are poisoned and irritated, and they in- 
vite the scrofulous humors of the bl use they 
are thus irritated. Hence Consumption, which is lo- 
cal scrofula, so defined and proved by Lugol and all 
the most scientific authors. e lungs to oxygen- 
ize and purify the blood, and they do it in a great 
measure; but they are overworked and irritated, 
and you smell the blood-poison matters in the man's 
foul breath. Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nervous 
Cough, and Consumption itself are the resnite. If the 
Liver had done its duty—made and excreted that BILE 
—the Lungs would not have been diseased. « 

Just so with the Broopn itself. It goes from the 
lungs back to the azpper left cavity of the heart, 
thence to the loweg cavity, and thence through the 
arteries and capillaries to every organ and tissue of 
the system. Among the most important of these or- 
gans are the kidneys, furnishing the urinary secretion 
a most important excretion. But the kidneys them- 
selves are irritated and congested by the presence of 
the bile-poisoned blood, and they me diseased. 
Every person who has had a liver disease knows that 
the urine is scanty, high-colored, and loaded with red 
deposits, at times, or other diseased products. Hence, 
er not only of the kidneys, but also of the 

adder. 


ANNIHILATOR, | 


But this is not all—far from it. The poisonous 


blood goes to the Brary, and affects the great elec- 


of time, upon al] matter, seen and unseen, material, 


- his office has become the greatest centre for t 


‘cases arisin 


eases, blood diseases, and diseases of the kidneys, — 


ptoms of apopleyy ; of | 
i 


For nearl 


trical centre of all vitality; and the brain, stimulated 
by unhealthy blood, can not perform its office health- 
fully. The person has dullness, headache, incapacity 
to keep his mind on a subject, can not remember, has 
a crowded and dizzy oem is sleepy, mes nerv- 
ous, gloomy, easily irritated, and o has a bilious 
ora neuralgic headache. 
And the Bioop itself becomes diseased: as it forms 
the sweat upon the surface of the skin it is so irritat- 
ing and poisonous that the person has discolored 
brown spots, pimples, blotches, and other eruptions, 
sore boils, carbuncles, and scrofulous tumors. 
Disease of the Lrver itself is the most common of 
all diséases.. The sudden changes of the New En- 
land climate, the malaria}! influences of the West, and 
e heat also of the South, as well as the dietetic hab- 
its of the people of this country, and other causes, all 
tend to develop the Liver ase, in some of its va- 
ed forms, throughout the United States. This is 
true both of man and beast, as every butcher knows 
that he finds the livers of cattle, sheep, and swine dis- 
eased ten times where he finds my er organ dis- 
eased once. Almost e person is bilious at some 
time, and many are constantly bilious. It ma 
mere con on of the Liver, and torpidity of its func- 
tion, or this may result in some structural or organic 
affection. But the Liver can never be diseased with- 
out affecting the stomach, bowels, and the other or- 
gans we have spoken of, and drop- 
sy, dyspepsia, diarrhea, and impoveris blood are 
among the necessary results. 


CHRONIC DISEASES. - 


Pror. HAMILTON will also inform the afflicted 
that, having been written to by thousands of cme 
e treat- 

ment of novel, interesting, and — cases of an 
place in the world. Novo hospital in Europe or Ameri- 
ca has one-tenth the number of singular and remark- 
able cases as are presented, either personally or by 
letter, at No. 546 Broadway. It is, indeed, an Empo- 
rium of Clinical Medicine. Among the thousands of 
from diseases of the Liver, Lungs, and 
Biood, which he treats, the following receive a promi- 
nent and most successful attention: Sick and Bilious 
Headache, Nervous and Neuralgic Headache, Chronic 
Diarrhea and Dysentery, Costiveness and Piles, Pim- 
ples, Eruptions and Brown Skin, Dropsy and Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Consumption of the Blood, Scrofula 
in all its forme, er, As rritation, Sult- Rheum and 


Erysipelas, Canc Asthma, Epileptic Fite, Nervous 
‘Diseases of the Heart, Diseases of Females, and all 
Diseases arising from Impurities of the Blood, Rheu- 
matism, Catarrh and Throat Diseases, &c., &c. 


SYNOPSIS. 


For greater convenience of those wishing to write 
me about their diseases, I insert the following, which 
embraces nearly all that I require to know in most 
cases: Have you constipation of the bowels? Have 

ou attacks of diarrhea? Have you pains in the 

ck, sides, or shoulders? Have you a pain or ten- 
derness about the stomach? Have you a dry, teasing 
cough? Have you sallow or yéllow skin ? Have you 
-brown spots on your face or any part of the body? 
Have youaheadache? Are you dull, heavy, or sleepy ? 
Have you a bitter or a bad taste in the mouth? Have 
you an irritation or dryness in the throat? Have you 
£old chills or hot flashes? Have you palpitation of 
the heart? Is your — unsteady? Is your stom- 
ach sour? Do you raise or spit up your food? Have 
you any choking spells? Are you troubled with sick- 
ness and vomiting? Do you feel bloated about the 
stomach? Have you a tired or sore feeling on rising 
inthe morning? Do you have colic pains? Have you 
wind in the stomach or bowels? Have you piles or 
fistula? Have _ nervous and all-gone feelings? 
Have you cold feet and hands? Have you a rush of | 
blood to the head? Have you uneasiness on tying on 
the sides? Have you fainting or epilepticfits? Have 
be grees lowness of spirits? Have you gloomy fore- 

ngs 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING, 
AND SEE WHO ARE CURED. 


SUPPORTED BY HONORABLE MEN ! 
READ!! READ!!! 


R. Lkonipas Hamitton, M.D.— Dear Sir: Dut 
prompts me to a most grateful acknowledgment o 
the astonishing success of your treatment in my case. 
three years I had suffered from Catarrh, 
Nervous Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, and Extreme 
Nervousness, insomuch that life had become an intol- 
erable burden, and death was looked for as my only 
release. Physically and mentally broken down, I was 
utterly unable to do the duties of a minister, and was 
to retire from the ranks when 

ially my eye fell on your advyertizement in the N. Y. 
Methodist. Ihad already travelled so far and expend- 
ed so much in the vain effort to secure a cure, that it 
was with great reluctance and little —_ that I ad- 
dressed you. Your reply inspired me with h 
remedies were received and taken, and the result was 
as marvelous to those who knew my condition as it 
was gratifying to myself. In rHrEE weeks I was again 
in the pulpit, preaching with unusual vigor; and if 
my services are any value to the Church, it is indebted 
to you, under , for their continuance. You may 
refer to me at any time, and I shall be ever pleased to 
bear testimony to your extraordinary skill. Yours 
truly, Rev. Joseru Jones, Saint Joseph, Mich. 


CASES OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


It is with much satisfaction that I invite particular 
attention to the following voluntary statement-of the 
eminent divine and missionary, the Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine, recently located in the interior of Africa, 


No. 90 Fcr.ron Steret, New 

Dr. R. Leontpas Hamuton, No. 546 Broadway— 
My Dear Benefactor: A sense of duty impels me to say > 
that your medicines have done for me what no other 

hysician has been able todo. Ihave been a sufferer 
or many years from diseases contracted while labor- 
ing as a missionary in Africa. Last fall I was declin- 
ing fast, and had all the symptoms of — consum 
tion. I applied to you for “$ € ou remarked : 
“ Before I get through with you I will make you feel 
several years younger than you have ever felt since 
you left Africa.” I thought but little of tat, as I had 

nm recét 

cians both here and in Europe; but in less than two 
weeks all my symptoms were entirely eg Se and 
my health and ae improved very fast. In a few 
weeks I found myself in the enjoyment of better health, 
and able to perform more labor, mental and physical, 
than at any previous time since I left Africa. May 
God bless you in all your researches in his great labor- 
atory, and make you his agent in restoring thousands 
to health. A. A. CONSTANTINE. 


Weepsrokt, N. Y. 
Pror. Hamri.ton—Dear Sir : I have used three quar- 
ters of the package of medicine, you sent me, and 
thanks to that wise Providence, whom all should bless, 
for the great good they have done me. .I truly believe 
that we disease was of the liver and digestive organs, 
and had I,not received timely aid from your treatment 
my difficulties would have terminated in liver con- 
sumption, and that I should have been incurable. I 
had been failing fast for the last five months previous 
to applying to you, although under medical treatment 
of three of the most akillfnl physicians in one of the 


ope—your | 


similar assurances from eminent physi- | 


cities of this State. Many persons are daily visiting 
me to see “ hear of your miraculous skill, remarking 
that ‘ Proféssor Hamilton must be possessed of more 
than a doctor's power to cure you.” Some look at me | 


\ 


_ in so short a time. 


with great eminahusin after notiting the t chan 

ride or walk and can 

Mes. D. C. Howz. 


walkamile. Truly yours, 


RHEUMATISM CURED! 
William McNellis, Eagle Rock, Venango County, 


Penn., writes: 


“TT return my sincere thanks for having permanent- 


ly cured me of rheumatism, after having suffered ce- 
verely for about seven years! When I had doctoied 
with other doctors, and tried aii the patent medicines 
that I couid vet, with wo avail, and was so that I 
could hardly get out of my house, and part of the time 


_ not able to get out of my bed, as I was affected in 


nearly every joint, I thought I would try you as a last 
reeort. To my great juy, in less than three weeks I was 
able to go out and jump with the most active man in 
the place. In one month I was perfectly cu and'had 
oo 17 pounds; and I never had better health in my 
fe than I have enjoyed for the last six months. May 
God bless you and your miraculous remedies.” ; 


CASES OF ASTHMA. , 
Mr<Joseph Little, of Thompson, Penna, writes : 
**Last January I received a package of medicine 
from you. It is with much pleasure and thankfulness 
that 1 now state that my health is fully re-established. 
The asthma and bronchial difficulties are entirely re- 
moved, with the other numerous complaints before 
specified. I now feel as well as any one can expect 
to be at my age—sixty-seven years.’ 


Mrs. Eliza Bryant, of Preston, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, writes: 

* IT have so far regained my health, undér your treat- 
ment, as to be quite free from my terrible complaint — 
the Asthma... Ican now lay my head down upon my 
pillow and sleep calmly and sweetly all night. I have 
no pains now through my shoulders, chest, orany part 
of the body.” 


REPORT FROM A CASE OF ASTHMA. 


Mrs. Jesse Smith, of Candia Village, Rockingham 
County, N.H., writes : 


‘“T received your medicine, and have used the most | 


of it. my cough is better, I breathe freely, and can 
sleep well nights. I have every .confidence in your 
skill, and hope soon to be permanently restored. 


| CANCER CURED! 
Extracts from a letter of Mr. Edwin Sanford, of 


- Rosedale, Madison County, Ohio: 


“Do you remember the young man who came to 
your ce last summer, from Ohio, to consult you 
about a disease in his nose? I went from Ohio to 
New York to see you, but there are many who go far- 
+ to see you. You treated me like agentleman. I 
took three prescriptions of you, and that dreadful 
cancer got well, and Iam hearty and weli now. I feel 
that I can evér trust myself in your hands. I ve 

often go and look at your picture, and think how 

would like to ou and have a good talk with you. 
ars mother is taking your remedies, and I think she 
will be cured. Do you remember Mr. Guy, the gentle- 
man that you sent medicine to by me? You cured 
him entirely, and he now says that there is no one 
that he would have to treat him but yon. Your sin- 
cere friend, Epwiy Sanrorp.” 


LIVER AND LUNGS BADLY DISEASED. 


Weester City, Iowa. 


Dr. Hamttox—Dear Friend fee) that it is due to 
you, as well as to all those who are afflicted with dis- 


ease, to express my gratitude to you for the great ben- 
efit which I have received from the use of your medi- 
cines. For many months I had had a pain in my 


shoulders and side, soreness across the chest, difficulty | 


of breathing, hacking cough, sore throat, ringing and 
roaring in my ears. I was very nervous, and my slum- 
bers were disturbed by frightful dreams, and it would 
seem almost incredible if I were to attempt to describe 
the objects which seemed to be before me when wide 
awake. Sleep was no restto me. I had no ambition 

and I had about come to the conclusion that unless I 
soon got relief my earthly career would soon be ended. 
I kept growing worse until I was confined to my bed 
all the time. y husband induced me to write to you, 
and your remedies came duly at hand, and in a very 
short time I to recover, and am now compara- 
tively well. Ithank y«u, doctor, for your faithful at- 
tention, and TI shall always recommend you to the af- 
flicted. With much respect, Mary E. Lyon. 


THOSE AWFUL FITS CURED! 
From P. C. Howard, of Hot Creek, Virginia: 
“Your package was received, and the medicine 
taken as directed, and I am happy‘to be able to inform 


ou that it has had the desired effect. My general 
ealth is much better than it has been for several 


years. I have had no spasm or fits since I com-' 
‘menced taking your medicine.” 


A VOICE FROM WAYNE COUNTY, PENN. 


Mr. John Benney, of Honesdale, writes : 


**It wonld be injustice to you as well as to myself 
not to acknowledge what your remedies have done 
forme. They have done for me more than I ever ex- 

ted. Ibegan to improve in a week, and when I had 
taken all the medicines I felt like anew man. All of 
my neighbors told me how much better I was looking. 
I have not felt so well for five years as I now do.” . 


EPILEPTIC FITS CURED—OF TWO YEARS’ 
STANDING. 
Persirpany, N. J. 
Pror. Hamttton—Dear Sir: Again I have seated 
myself to inform you of the success your medicine 
has. done for me. I can say I am feeling as well as 
ever, and no one to. praise but Dr. Hamilton for my 
recovery. I have taken the last of the medicine. 
Yours truly, J. A. Houioway. 
CASE OF AN AGGRAVATED STOMACH 
DIFFICULTY. 
Mrs. Mary A. Whitford, of East Florence, N. Y., 
writes: 


Pror. Dear Sir: Your medicines 


were all promptly received, and taken according to di- 
rections. Louise I never expected 
to sec her so well as she is. She can doag day’s 
work, and can walk a mile to Sabbath-echool and 
meeting. She sends her most sincere thanks, and 
says you have done a “ t thing” for her. You 
have restored her sinking health in a very short time 
We shall be grateful to you so long as we live.” 


EPILEPTIC FITS—BAD CASE IN MANISTEO, 
MICH. | 


Oak CREEK, August 81,1868. 


R. L. Hamirton, M.D.—Dear Sir: [havea little boy, 
33¢ years old, that has fits, You were recommended 
to me by Mrs. O'Neil (at present Mrs. Shannon¥ of 
Manisteo, Mich., as having cured her daughter, who 
was very bad with them. I had been a resident of 
Manisteo for the last five years, but moved to Wiscon- 


sin lately. Ihave seen the young lady quite a number | 
three years. 


of times, and know she has had not one 


e 


taken place in my condition and appearance | 
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HARPER'S 


F ANUARY 30, 1869. ] 


I would have got one of your circnlars from the lady, 
but she had given them away. Write your terms, that 
I may gg my dear pag Pc your care. Yours re- 
spectfally, omas O. Herrin 

Oak Creek, Milwaukee &o., Wis. 


A VOICE FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Mr, John Fletcher, Sr., of Oswego, N. Y., writes: 


**T am happy to inform you that the disagreeable 
symptoms I had when I wrote to you first have all 
left me, and I do not require any more medicine.. I 
followed your advice strictly and carefully,.and the 
result n successful. long as I live, so long 
as my memory retains its seat, so nos | will I retain 
and cherish feelings of the deepest gratitude to you ; 


and, wherever I may be in this world, I will recom- | 


mend every person I know in want of medical treat- 
ment to Professor Hamilton.” ~° 


“NEARLY GONE WITH CONSUMPTION.” 
_ Mrs. Rachel Griffin, of Eldora, Iowa, writes : 


** When I commenced taking your medicine was 
like a person nearly gone with Consumption. Now I 
am enjoying good health. Many of my friends have 
told me they never expected to see me any better, 
Some said’ it seemed like a miracle to see me well of 
that cough and able to, be about again. May God re- 
ward you for the good you do to the afflicted is the 
wish of your friend, Mrs. Raonert Grirrin.” 


LIVER DISEASE CURED! 
Read this testimony from Miss Crouch, of Scho- 
harie County, N.Y.: | 
West ConeEsvIL_e. 
Dr. Hamitton— Sir: I embrace the pres- 
* ent moment to write a few lines to you to inform you 
of the effect of some medicine received from you last 
- spring. The medicines were prepared as soon as re- 
ceived, and I commenced their use. For the first two 
or three days I felt very little effect. I was in this 
condition seven or eight days, when I discovered a 
. Change for the better was slowly taking place; the 
dull, heavy headache was gone; my sleep was quiet 
‘and refreshing; food seemed to nourish instead of 
ssing me—indeed, the best way I can express the 
change is this: It was like taking down an old build- 
we repairing the waste places, and building up anew. 
e have delayed writing, to.see whether the cure was 
anent or not. I have reason to believe it is last- 
ng. I believe your remedies to be very efficacious i 
eradicating disease from the system, and can 
confidence recommend them to the afflicted. 
May you long be spared to bless the human famil 
in the exercise of your great skill js the sincere wis 
of your very grateful friend, . THA CROUCH. 


LUNG anp HEART DISEASE CURED!! . 
FIVE YEARS' USELESS TREATMENT!!! 
Mrs. Marinda Brimmer, of Boscobel, Wis., writes : 


“T am much better—consider myself ‘well. The 
headache was bad every week, but has left. My per 
iscured. The pain and soreness in my chest and sides 
are gone. The I had I do not now have. 
I-feel very thankful for your medicines. May 
bless you. The means you use are no humbug, and 

.there is no humbug in what you say. I doctored five 
ears with good physicians, as we all thought; you 
ave done me more good than all the remedies I ever 

took. My heart does not stop as it did, and the buzz- 

Ing in my head is cured. I hope God will bless you.” 


A CLERGYMAN RESPONDS. 
Porntvitur, N. J. 
Pror. R. L. Hamitton—Dear Sir: I have purposel 
delayed writing in order to give you the results o 
your remedies. The medicines came to hand in due 
time, and I commenced using them as instructed, and 
have persevered. For the first week I could not see 
‘ much change; the second week there seemed to be a 
giving away of the disease; and at the end of the 
third week a decided change for the better was mani- 
fest. I am now able to walk about with ease and 
comfort. I send you oy | sincere and many thanks, 
and pray that God may bless and preserve your life 
for many years. I feel that, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, you have done great thingsfor me. 
‘ Yours truly, Rev. I. Hvaa. 


———- 


A CLERGYMAN'’S WIFE. 
Mrs. Rev. Geo. C. Haddock, of Ripon, Wis., write: 


**The remedies you sent me last spring worked like 
a charm a my entire system. I do not be- 
lieve I should have lived until the present time had I not 
used your medicine. 


It is my sincere prayer that God 
may bless and spare you many long years to min- 
ister to the physical being of diseased humanity. 
All that I can do to extend your field of labor shall 
be done earnestly and willingly.” : 


A CLERGYMAN’S TESTIMONY. 


The Rev. J. Wesley Quinlan (Troy Conference), of 


West Sand Lake, N. Y., writes: | 


“IT am in better health this fall than I have been 
before in five years; my stomach is getting quite 
strong; my appetite is steady and powerful; my hab- 
- its are twice as full as they used to be; instead of 

being all pinched up, I am petting to be quite corpu- 
lent; I have never worked so hard or preached so 
much as this fall; I have labored two months in a 
protracted meeting; preached most every night; 
some sixty souls converted ! to God be all the praise. 
I shall have to write out a stgtement of my case, one 
of these days, and the great benefit derived from your 
| they: have done more for me than all 

he remedies I ever took. ‘In fact, they are the only 
medicines that have benefited me.” 


-RECOMMENDS THE AFFLICTED TO APPLY. 


David E. Erb, of Bridgeport, C.W., frites: 

** It is with pleasure that I write to inform you that 
my wife received the medicine you senther. She was 
not able to stand on her feet for ever nine months, and 
was not expected to live; but since she used your med- 
icine she has been gaining strength daily. I think a 
little more of your wonderful medicine will cure her. 
T shall recommend al] the afflicted to apply to you.” 


APPLIES FOR TREATMENT. 
George P. Quanty, of Queensville, C.W., writes: ‘ 
‘* You will doubtless remember of treating my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Steuben Noble. You rformed such a 
miraculous cure in her case that I beg leave to give 
you a statement of my case." 


A CLERGYMAN RESPONDS. 
Rockaway, N. Jd. 


R. L. Hamttton, M.D.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure 
that I communicate the result of the use of your medi- 
cines. When I first visited —_ office in New York I 
could scarcely walk from the cars before your door 
into the office without exhaustion. With all your 

restige as a successful physician, I had but little hope 

hat you could cure me.. There was nothing strange 
in this. Four years and four months had passed 
away, but during that period I had suffered constantly 
with chronic diarrhea and piles. I had some of the 
best physicians, and used every thing I heard of that 
I could procure, but all in vain. Why should I think 


t 


No 188 Fulton Street, New York City; John E 
_ Attorney-at-Law, Kingston, N. Y.; Oscar Ham- 


that you could do me more good than others? But, 
sir, justice and gratitude compel me to say that after 
thé use of your medicines for a few months the result 
was a complete cure, I ceased the use of your medi- 
nes about the Ist of son gery and had no return 
diarrhea unti! the 25th of January, 1864, and that 
attack I could trace to its cause—indeed, sir, I can not 
expect to be freed from liabilities to attacks of disease 
any more than other men. I wish I had the voice of 
seven thunders, and could assemble the sick in the 
world, I would direct them to you, Sir, as one fully 
competent to heal, and whose generous and noble 

nature would not allow of exorbitant charges. 

Yours truly, Rev. Grorce H. Jones, 


ANOTHER APPEAL TO THE INCREDULOUS. 


So well knowing the general custom of the Ameri- 
can people fo denounce all advertising Physicians as 
**Humbugs,” without knowing any thing at all in re- 
gard to their merits, in addition to the numerous and 
wonderful testimonials from some of the thousands 
who have been cured by me, I publish below the 
names and addresses of a few reliable persons who 
know me well as a man of integrity and a reliable 
physician. Any one desiring can call and consult any 
of them, or address them by letter on the subject: 


Benjamin Berry, Mattewan, N. Y.; Alex'r Hughes, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; John Proper, Waterford, NY: 
Thomas B. Slingerland, Rome, N.¥.: Charles Carroll, 
Attorney-at-Law, No. 63 Liberty Street, New York 
City; Timothy Cronin, Attorney-at-Law, No.161 Broad- 
way, New York or J. M. Emerson, No. 83 Nassau 
Street, New York City; White, Clerk in 
New York City Post-Office ; Df. Palmer, No. 78 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; William B. Betts, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Edwin Burlingame, Troy, N. ¥.; Harvey Wil- 
cox, ons > Mills, N.Y.; the Hon. R. G. McCreary, Get- 
tyeburg, Pa.; G.W. Lord, Attorney-at-Law, No. 565 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City; S. 8. Parker, Alabama, 
N. Y.; Chas. Van Benthuysen & Sons, State Printers, 
Albany, N.Y. ; Joseph Anderson, No. 81 Adams Street 
Brook ya, N.Y.: Riley Merrill, Sandford, N.Y.: Daniel 
Edwards, Otego, N.Y.; Martin Decker, Roxbury, N.Y.; 
Marvin Kimball North Branch, N.Y. ; Thomas Colby, 
Moresville, N.Y.; Thos. Fitch, M.D., Prattsville, N.Y.; 
A. B. Sands & Co., Druggists, No. 141 William Street, 
New York City; William Youngblood, No. 83 Nassau 
Street, New York City; Renatus Bachman, 

. Van 


lton, Stanford, N.Y.; Henry Biers, Chicago, IlL; Coo- 
idge & Adams, Druggists, No. 108 John Street, New 
York City; Alexander Robb, No. 63 ‘Liberty Street, 
New York City; J. Tillitson, Clerk in the New York 
Post-Office ; E. Harman, Gettysburg, Pa. 


SUFFERING READER! 

If you are afflicted with any chronic disease, throw 

aside,‘for once, any preconceived, erroneous notions in 

regard to an advertising physician, who gives ample 
evidence of his skill and integrity. 


R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M._D., 


is a thoroughly-educated Physician, a regular graduate 
of one of eur best medical schools, a man of over 
twenty-five years’ experience in the treatment of all 
chronic diseases to which the people.of this or any 
country are subject, who has at.this moment patients 
under treatment in every State and Territory of the 


American Union, in the British Provinces, South and | 


Central America, Mexico, West Indies, and Sandwich 
Islands, Europe, China, and the East. This will doubt- 
less sound chimerical to many, but the evidence can be 
produced at Dr. H.'s office to prove every word true. 


It is also aseerted, on the most reliable authority, that 


no one physician in this or any other country on the 
globe, of whatever age or position, has ever seen, ex- 
amined, and prescribed for one half the number of pa- 


tients that Dr. Hamilton has. Again, it must not be 


supposed that Dr. Hamilton's treatment consists in 
Patent Medicines, or a few pet compounds, recommend- 
ed to cure all the ills that flesh is subject to. On the 
_contrary, Dr. H.’s prescriptions and specific compounds 
are always made up, chemically and specifically, for 
each individual case, as they are presented to him, 
either in person or by letter—either of whieh.is suffi- 
cient ifthe combination of symptoms are properly pre- 
sented, according to the directions given in this article. 
Again: No Mrnerat remedies are used in any case 
by Dr. Hamilton; consequently patients are safe from 
those horrible mineral poisons so much used by some 
physicians. i 


REMEMBER ONE THING!!! | 
Reaper: Do not think that you can not be cured 
because yon have tried other remedies. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that many of my remedies. are 
known only to myself, for many of them are discover- 


} ies of my own, and*are compounded according to my 
_ own reasoning and extensive experience with the sick. 


All sick persons ‘must remember that if they wish to 
be put upon a course of treatment which will cure 
them they can write me their present symptoms, 
plainly; or patients can mark the symptoms they have, 
as above published. I can, in every instance, prescribe 
for them just as well as though I saw them, for I have 
constantly thousands under my treatment, in various 
parts of the world, whom I néver see, all of whom I 
cure as spéedily and safely as those I see im person—in 
fact, some of the best cures ever made I have perfected 
in cases I never saw. 

All I wish to know in any case is the most promi- 
nent symptoms, and they can just as well be written 
.as told to a physician, and he can treat the case as 
easily as though the patient were present. 

Please write to me at once, all ye afflicted, and I will 
answer you promptly and to the point, and state fully 
the facts as they appear, and whether you can or not 
be saved. Do not give up, even though your family 
physician has done you no good, for I have saved 
thousands after all hope had fled and the grave was 
near. The wisdom and goodness ofa just Providence 
will not withhold the noble means for the salvation or 
happiness of his suffering and erring children, Also, 
if you expect a fall and specific reply to your letter, 
always enclose ten cents—postage must be paid in ad- 
vance. 

Iam always in attendance, and attend to all cases in 
person, and the afflicted public may rely upon my re- 


sponsibility, and that they will be dealt with justly and 


honorably. 


Have no wicttabey in writing to the Doctor, and state 
to him your case‘in fall, and he will deal honestly and 
promptly with you. All letters to him must be ad- 
dressed thus: | 


LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M‘D., 
No. 546 BROADWAY, 
Cane or Post-Orrice Box No. 4952, New 


The number of the Post-Office Box must be put on 
each letter to insure safety. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
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* The Celebrated Imitation Gold — 


HUNTING WATCHES. $20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Our superior Orvide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
— them, and give notice 
at we are in no Way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
atly improved our Oroide | 
n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


CASES: 
| OF TER-: 


COLLINS 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be ne egy from it by the best judges ; 
ue 


retains its color worn is equal in intrinsic va 
tent 8; those for ies an improved Escapement, better than a Le f 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, ‘and fully guaranteed by special Th 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains o every 


are Full-Jeweled 


ness, style of finish, general ap 


. All our Gentlemen's Watches 
small 
e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


style, from $2 to $6, 


JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal 
TO CLU 


Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
to gold in appearance and wear. 


BS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


We 
watches for less than our published prices. 


sitively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


rices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 


ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in } 


few York City. Customers are requested not tu zend 


money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be 


aid for when taken from the 


express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


and state. 


Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 
‘ 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


Illustrated by Finely-Executed Cuts. 
It is an eight- 
the Largest and 
country. 
Some of the most Fascinating and Brilliant Writers 
contribute to its columns, among whom are 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
E. STUART PHELPS, 
Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, } 
PAUL DU CHAILLIU, and others. 
Its articles are mostly original, thoroughly pr.:ctical 
in their character, wide-awake, and entertaining. 
Subscription price, $1 50 a year. For sale by all | 
Newsdealers. ice, Four Cents Single Copy. 


pa 
eapest Youth's Publication in the | 


With a circulation of nearly 50,000 each week, the | \ 


Companion is one of the best mediums for advertising | 
in toe England. For Terms, address T. C. Evans, 
Advertising Agent, 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


here, male and female, to intro- 
NE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE | 
MACHINE. This Machino 
1, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider @ most superior manner. Prico 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, , 
more 1, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canvot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
- ‘which twice that amount can be made. Address, 

COMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be tmposed upon by other parties palmirg 
off worthless cast-iron machiues, under the same name er othcr- 
wise. Ours is the only and cheap 
mac man red, 


WANTED - NITTING MACHINE. 


RICAN 
The and nitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20, stitches per minute. beral 
inducements to Agents. Ad AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mov 


per month, © 
duce the GENU 


second 


To Sell the 


per, and, without exception, _ 


— AGENTS — $75 to $200, 


who had suffered for years from DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a 
simple remedy. Her sympathy and 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Address Mr. M. C. L., Hoboken, N. J. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


IMU IN IN 


PARK ROW,N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN] 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over yr: Years, 

Their AMERIUAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
‘ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing instructions to inventors, * 


is sent 

handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census - 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 


mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Soikenriric 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, anu Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 


Bu 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 

PER YEAR guaranteed, and steady employ: 
$1000 ment. We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell our Patent White Wire ¢ 
(Everlasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 
William St., N. Y., or 16 Dedrborn St., Chicago, i. 


thes Lines | 


No excuse now for Papers and Magazines lying @bdout 
. loose all the year. 
CONANT'’S IMPROVED 
. PERIODICAL COVERS, 


| for Harrer’s WEExkty or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25. 


They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address {| R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
——‘* A good thing."—New York Tribune.—— 


MaGazineE Size, 50 Cents. Suzet-Musro Size, $1 00 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OP - 


PIANO-FORTES. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Holloway’s Ointment. —Asthma and Quinsy, frightful 


diseases! exclaims the reader. We admit they were 
frightful thirty years ago; but Holloway’s Ointment 


- now curesthem quickly and permanently. Never fails. 


-VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
SN. BROWN & CO, 
ayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
lizht Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


ANTED !—Buyers and Sellers for the BICK- 
FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
#3 to $5 per day at their homes. Our pew Book of In- 
structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ma. 


ARLOR FIREWORKS.,—A new: winter. 
evening amusement. Perfectly harmless. Price 
25 cents per poesege. Mailed, postpaid, on recei yt of 
the price, by. W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassan St., N. Y. 


DON'T VOU DO IT 


One-Dollar-Sales Trade until you send for the New 
of WOODRUFF, FENNO, & Co., One 
Srors, Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Full description of our immenre stock. 
Unprecedented inducements to Agents and Patrons. 
7 5 V ARDS Prime quality Sheeting for $10 and 
a Club of 100, 
Other Clubs in propertion. 


39) A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 
$ articles. H. B. SHAW, Aurrep, Mr. 


NORTON & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS-—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under the Grand Hotel—No. 6 Rust Scrine. 
Travelling Americans will find every possible con- 
venience in this new establishment. ‘ttere of Credit 
cashed, and every attention guaranteed. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT .OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works 
Nos. 77 and 83. Liberty Street, 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 
$ l free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
CENTS. — Now is the time to subscribe to 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to ever 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of ey | to pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roorsacs, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Sent free on of a 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassan St., New York. 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 
A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
2 ‘sMaprie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
body. 25 cénts will pay for it from now to the end o 
MYSTERY, & MIRTH. 
AGIC PICTURES, Wonderfal and Amus- 


ing. 25 cents a Package. Clubs, $1 50° Dozen 
Packages. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A DAY, net profit. AGENTS wanted for four 
$20 new articles just patented. They sell at sight. 
A fortune in each. Send at once for Circular to 

Cc. W. SANFORD, Box 1001, Chicago, I. 


n or cts. nd for Circn 
Hortasp, New York. 
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